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Public Law 93-112, Section 504 
And Publie Law 94-142 


As previously reported, Section 504 of the Re- 
habilitation Act of 1973 (Public Law 93-112) was 
signed by HEW Secretary Califano on April 28, 1977. 
This section deals with ‘‘Nondiscrimination on the 
Basis of Handicap in Programs and Activities Re- 
ceiving or Benefiting from Federal Financial Assist- 
ance” and in general spells out the civil rights of 
the handicapped. 

Specifically covered by Section 504 are employment 
practices; program accessibility; preschool, elementary 
and secondary education and health, welfare and 
social services. Provisions and procedures are covered 
in detail. All of the above are covered in the Feder- 
al Register (Part IV) dated May 4, 1977. 

Rules and regulations in final form for Public 
Law 94-142 (Education of Handicapped Children and 
Incentive Grants Program—Assistance to States) are 
due to be published in a July issue of the Federal 
Register. This far-reaching law is intended to assure 
appropriate education for all handicapped children. 

Section 504 and Public Law 94-142 have over- 
lapping regulations which are intended to provide 
“consistency.” Their impact will be such that all 
schools and agencies must examine their programs 
and devise means of accountability. 

The deaf in general, and parents of deaf children 
in particular, should become familiar with the pro- 
visions of the new laws and their procedural safe- 
guards. Many specific questions will arise. Everybody 
concerned with deafness and the deaf has something 
at stake. 


Subscription Promotion 


Elsewhere in this issue is a full-page “house ad”’ 
which announces a subscription promotion of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN. Organizations of and for the 
deaf can take advantage of a liberal ($2.00) commis- 
sion on each new subscription obtained by January 1 
1978. 


Closed Captioning Update 

It would be nice to be able to say that closed 
captioning (Line 21 on television) is nearing reality— 
which it is not. 

Production of decoders may commence in the 
near future. Texas Instruments is reported to have 
been given a contract for development of working 
models. No price estimate (for home TV viewers) 
is available as yet. 

On the other hand, the networks continue to resist 
the idea of closed captioning of their programs. Their 
three stated objections, generally speaking: 1) The 
number of hearing impaired viewers who would bene- 
fit by captioning is low (and networks have yet to make 
clear where their “statistics” were obtained); 2) equip- 
ment for captioning is too expensive and requires many 
more technicians for operation; 3) “a large percentage” 
of the hearing impaired population (or audience) could 
just as well use special and higher-in-volume amplifi- 
cation. 

The network excuses add up to one big cop-out. It 
is becoming more and more apparent that advertisers 
will be: more approachable—to the extent that they 
will tell the networks to give viewers (or customers) 
what they ask for. (And did you readers note that one 
laxative has started using a signed version of its audi- 
tory commercial?) 


Recommended for Reading and Circulation .. . 


“American Sign Language: Fact and Fancy” by 
Harry Markowicz (Copyright, Gallaudet College 1977) 
is a remarkable publication prepared and distributed 
by Public Service Programs, Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20002. ASL is upheld as a distinctive 
language in its own right. 

Myths are cited and demolished with precision: 

Myth: Sign Language Is Universal 
: Reality Must Be Word-Based 
: Sign Language Is Iconic 
: Signs Are Glorified Gestures 
: ASL Is Concrete 
: ASL Is Ungrammatical 
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Ashley, Crammatte, leralla, Schreiber Receive 
Honorary Degrees From Gallaudet College 


Jack Ashley—energetic legislator, 
champion of handicapped people, and 
the only deaf member of the British 
Parliament—on May 23, 1977, addressed 
the graduating class of Gallaudet Col- 
lege. Speaking at commencement ex- 
ercises held at the National Shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception in North- 
east Washington, D.C., Ashley was also 
the recipient of an honorary degree 
presented by the College. Recently 
called by the Prime Minister “one of the 
most effective M.P.’s in the House of 
Commons,” Ashley was deafened in 1967 


on the brink of his outstanding parlia- 
mentary career. 

Just over 700 graduate and under- 
graduate students from across the United 
States and around the world received 
degrees at the ceremonies marking the 
113th commencement for Gallaudet. 
President Jimmy Carter, as patron of 
the College, signed all diplomas, a tra- 
dition which has been followed by each 
President since Ulysses S. Grant. Con- 
tinuing another Gallaudet tradition, 
many of the degrees were presented by 
the graduates’ Congresspersons. 


In addition to Jack Ashley, honorary 
degree recipients were Vittorio Ieralla, 
the first president of the World Federa- 
tion of the Deaf and head of the gov- 
ernment-affiliated national association of 
the deaf of Italy, and Gallaudet alumni 
Alan B. Crammatte and Frederick C. 
Schreiber. Cammatte, who this year 
retires from the faculty of the College, 
has devoted his life to business, to gov- 
ernment service, and to education. 
Schreiber has served as executive di- 
rector of the National Association of the 
Deaf for more than 10 years. 


Citation 
of 
JACK ASHLEY 


on being presented the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, Honoris Causa 

Some people are known to be high achievers. They are 
organized persons. Energetic. Goal oriented. They persist. 
They succeed. Imagine the trauma when a person has 
achieved high political office and is subjected to deafness— 
complete and irreversible deafness. This is surely a supreme 
test of human capacity to adapt to new harsh realities of life 
and to maintain a positive concept of one’s self. 

Not without anguish and not without effort, Jack Ashley 
has taken deafness as just another challenge and continues 
his important role as a member of the House of Commons in 
the British Parliament. Only recently, the Prime Minister 
stated, ‘He has shown how to overcome his handicap and so 
he is today one of the most effective M.P.’s in the House of 
Commons .. .” 

Gallaudet College commends Jack Ashley for his astuteness 
as a national legislator, for his inspiration to the deaf, for 
his example—seen by all the world—of the sheer ability and 
humanness of one who no longer hears. It is obvious that 
we have here a person who is redefining measures of great- 
ness in both national and international societies. 


Citation 
of 
VITTORIO IERALLA 
on being presented the degree of 
Doctor of Letters, Honoris Causa 

Born in Trieste, Italy, Vittorio Ieralla lost his hearing at 
the age of three. Little did he know then how alone and 
isolated he was. But before long he knew, and he did some- 
thing about it. At age 18, he established the Association for 
the Deaf of Trieste. Thus, began a life devoted to structuring 
the energies of deaf people in national and international 
organizations, a life of communication through such media 
as La Voce del Sordamuto and La Settimana del Sordo, and a 
life of political negotiation with the Italian Parliament to 
establish social legislation for handicapped people. By middle 
age, he was named first president of the World Federation 
of the Deaf which he helped to organize and to establish. 

As Rector of the Institute Superiore por Sordi in Padua, 
he changed deaf persons into accountants, land surveyors, 
and dental technicians. Some of his other students entered 
university programs. For years now, he has served as the 
dynamic head of Ente Nazionale Sordormuti, a government 
affiliated organization serving many of the needs of deaf 
persons in Italy. 

Gallaudet College wishes to pay tribute to a man who 
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let his native genius flow, regardless of his deafness to the 
great benefit of his fellow man. Although he is and must 
remain Italian, we will recognize that a true international 
spirit belongs at least for a time to all people. 


Citation 
of 
FREDERICK C. SCHREIBER 


on being presented the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, Honoris Causa 


Gallaudet College strives to offer a challenging academic 
program for deaf people: preparation for a full life in a 
changing world. It is not easy. It cannot be. Life for a 
deaf person is not easy. Yet, with the proper intellectual 
tools and commitment to purpose, it is possible for a deaf 
person to emerge as a national and international leader. 


Frederick C. Schreiber, of the Gallaudet College Class of 
1942, has served as executive director of the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf for over ten years. During this time, he has 
contributed substantially to molding the NAD into an effective 
structure, establishing its status as a national organization, 
extending its programs and services to deaf persons across 
the nation, and shaping it into the primary advocacy group 
for and of deaf people in the United States. As project 
director of the Congress of the World Federation of the 
Deaf in 1975, his organizational ability and drive resulted 
in the most productive international meeting which has been 
held by that or any other group. 


Gallaudet College is pleased to recognize Frederick C. 
Schreiber. He went among his deaf colleagues and there 
found vast ability, talent and at the same time, frustration. 
He gave them purpose and structure through which to work; 
thus, he contributed significantly to the creation of the 
effective deaf American citizen. In so doing this, he inspires 
others to try their hands at miracles. 


Citation 
of 
ALAN B. CRAMMATTE 


on being presented the degree of 
Doctor of Letters, Honoris Causa 


Most people, it is said, can expect to have three or four 
major career changes during their productive years. The 
professional life of Alan B. Crammatte demonstrates that 
this does occur and that it can be desirable. 

Alan’ B. Crammatte, of the Gallaudet College Class of 
1932, has devoted his life to business, to service in the 
Federal government, and to education. This versatility and 
productivity occurred in spite of his deafness, and he accepted 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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The DA Interview... 


... With Gene Petersen 


Gus Johnson -- A Deat American 


Orville (Gus) Johnson is a crafts- 
man, one of a vanishing breed whose 
skills are still in demand in an age of 
automation. He is a gold stamper and em- 
bosser, working mostly on the covers 
of deluxe limited edition Bibles for Rand 
McNally Co., Indianapolis. He learned 
his craft as an apprentice with the World 
Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, using 
the same equipment and essentially the 
same techniques as used today. That 
was 44 years ago. His embossing press, 
which is older than Gus, runs as well 
today as it did the day he gingerly 
placed his first leather cover on the 
platen to be stamped with genuine gold 
leaf. Since then, he has turned out mil- 
lions of Bible and other book covers. 
Real gold is used sparingly nowadays 
and real leather is being displaced by 
imitations which challenge the crafts- 
man’s skill. The type for the books is 
now set photographically, the pages are 
printed on high speed presses, the em- 
bossed covers are glued to boards and 
formed on sophisticated automatic ma- 
chines and the finished products are 
stored in a huge automated warehouse, 
where the skids of books are stored and 
retrieved by computer operated equip- 
ment that has displaced dozens of men. 
But no one has figured out a way to 
replace human skill in the final deli- 


ge 


Orville Johnson plans a precision embossing job. 
that automation has yet to displace. 


cate tooling of the matrixes, setting up 
and hand feeding the embossing pres- 
ses. The process stands out as an island 
of old-time craftsmanship in a sea of 
automation. 

In another sense, Gus Johnson and 
his wife, Ethel, are also a vanishing 
breed: Independent, self-made, self-suf- 
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AN RaReN tN. 


His craft is one 


ficient Americans who are happy with 
their way of life. Their happiness and 
zest for life is contagious; everyone who 
knows Gus and Ethel Johnson loves 
them. 

This interview took place in their 
comfortable apartment and at the print- 
ing plant. 


GENE: How did you get into your trade? 

GUS: After I graduated from the Missouri School for the Deaf 
in 1927, I decided to become an accountant and enrolled in 
a business college in Oklahoma. After two years, I began 
to have doubts. I asked my closest friend in class what 
he thought of my chances. He said, “Gus, I can see you 
as a bookkeeper sitting on a high stool, but that’s about 
all.” This confirmed my growing suspicions and I decided 
to look for more congenial work. 

GENE: So you moved into printing? 

GUS: Not right off. My first job was as an inspector at 
the Fisher Body Plant in Cleveland. The work was seasonal 
and monotonous. But while in Cleveland, I became friendly 
with Herman Cahen, a deaf man whose father was presi- 
dent of World Publishing Co., and Herman persuaded me 
to apply for a job. I was accepted as an apprentice and 
after completing my apprenticeship, which lasted eight 
years, I was with World Publishing for another 30 years. 

GENE: Thirty-eight years. That’s a long time to work for 
one company. What happened to make you move fo Indi- 
anapolis? 

GUS: The company went out of business. However, I had 
three job offers. I decided on Indianapolis because it was 
closest to Ohio and our friends, plus the Bookwalter Com- 
pany had acquired the embossing machinery from World 
Publishing. 

GENE: What happened to Bookwalter? 

GUS: It was just recently purchased by Rand McNally. 

GENE: Is this the same embossing press you worked on at 
Cleveland. How old is it? 

GUS: The same. I’m not sure how old it is, but it’s older 
than I. We have made some changes to handle gold leaf 
from rolls, but it’s basically the same machine. Almost 
everything else in printing has changed, but it’s hard to 
see how they can improve on this machine. 
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GENE: It’s obviously had good care. It’s further proof that 
deaf people can sense or feel anything wrong with the rhy- 
thm of a machine and correct the trouble before damage 
has been done. What's the first step in embossing and gold 
stamping a book cover? 


GUS: It starts with the design, from which a matrix is 
made. We have hundreds and hundreds of matrixs in 
storage. However, you don’t just put the matrix in the 


press and start turning out covers. You have to build 
up the platen, hand tool the matrix to correct imperfec- 
tions, get everything in perfect register and adjust the 
heat to suit the material. No two materials are the same; 
you have to develop a feeling for the work and learn to 
handle the new materials coming into use as well as the 
qualities of different leathers. They have tried to auto- 
mate this job but always run up against the problem of 
excessive spoilage of expensive materials. Machines can’t 
sense the subtle differences in materials as a run pro- 
gresses. 


GENE: As an ex-printer who got his start feeding a platen 
press, | can see what a challenge such material represents 
and the importance of getting ready for a run. But can’t 
they figure out an automatic feeder for the covers? 


GUS: They have tried, but the leather and other materials 
are too variable for automatic feeders; you have to have 
educated hands, a sixth sense to gauge the exact amount of 
heat and pressure needed and a thousand tricks of the 
trade to turn out quality work It’s an art, not just a 
mechanical process. 

Gene: How many covers have you turned out in your career? 


GUS: I have no idea, but I’m sure I’ve hand fed millions of 
covers to this press. 

GENE: Don’t you ever get tired of feeding this machine? 

GUS: No. I don’t do much feeding now; most of my time is 
spent tooling the matrixs and setting up the presses. When 
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Young foreman Denny Larrimore (right) and 


job in progress, 


you are feeding the embossing press, the different materials 
used and the expensiveness of the material present a con- 
stant challenge. Each piece is a little different and it re- 
quires complete concentration. You also have to watch 
the heat and a dozen other things. Once you get into the 
rhythm of the run, time goes so fast you hardly notice 
it. You do get physically tired after a long day, but I 
never get bored. 

GENE: That’s the mark of a craftsman. I can see you are 
proud of your work. 

GUS: I love it. 

GENE: Have your employers treated you well? 


GUS: Yes. As I said, when World Publishing closed, I was 
offered several jobs. Bookwalter and Rand McNally have 
always paid me well and I get along fine with my co- 

workers. 

GENE: Do you belong to a union? 

GUS: Yes. The Graphic Arts International Union. 

GENE: Has the union done anything to encourage hiring of 
the deaf, discouraged acceptance of deaf members or taken 
a hands-off attitude? 

GUS: Mostly hands-off. 


GENE: How about your employers? How many other people 
worked at World Publishing Co. and how many here? 


GUS: There were about 16 at World Publishing and there 
are five here. 


GENE: Do you think the graphic arts will offer continued 
opportunities for deaf people. 


GUS: That’s a difficult question. There will always be a need 
for books and other printed material and there will be 
work for deaf craftsmen. On the other hand, automation is 
taking over some jobs and many of the unskilled jobs 
here still require a lot of flexibility. Workers are shifted 
around and I am afraid some foremen don’t like the idea 
of having to take extra time to explain new jobs to deaf 
employees. The new presses and bookbinding equipment 
require crews, not individuals, and some employers seem to 
be afraid it will cause problems to have a deaf person in 
the crew when oral orders are given. 


GENE: Well, you don’t have to worry about that yourself. 


GUS: No. I have never found communication a problem on 
the job. Most of my supervisors learned to fingerspell and 
picked up a few signs. We use notes when necessary. 
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Veteran embosser Orville Johnson discuss a 


GENE: Printing and publishing seems to have provided you 
with a good living and you are certainly not underemployed. 
What have you done with the fruits of your toil_ 

GUS: Enjoyed life. 

GENE: That’s easy to see. | remember when we were about 
to be introduced, my friend said, “You will love Gus and 
Ethel.” He was right. Looking around, you are among 
the few genuinely happy people | know. How did you meet 
Ethel? 


GUS: I needed a date for a party and a friend introduced us. 


Orville explains how he happened to move from Cleveland to 
Indianapolis. 
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When Orville started courting Edith, her parents were more con- 
cerned that he did not speak rather than that he was non-Jewish. 


At that time, Ethel was a “pure” oralist while I relied 
mostly on sign language. We communicated via written 
notes at first. One thing led to another and we were 
married, but didn’t live together or tell her folks for six 
months. 

GENE: Really? 


GUS: Ethel was Jewish and I was a Methodist. It didn’t 
bother us and never has, but we were worried about her 
parents’ reaction. 


GENE: What happened when the cat finally got out of the 
bag? 
ETHEL: They were a bit disappointed, not just because 


Orville wasn’t Jewish, but because he used sign language. 
But in a short time they accepted him and later learned to 
love him. After my mother’s death, Dad lived with us for 
a few years and he and Gus got along famously. 

GENE: And what about your family? 

GUS: I didn’t have any. I was an only child and both my 
parents had died by then. 

GENE: Your marriage certainly has been successful. 
long have you been married and what’s your formula? 

ETHEL: Thirty-nine years. I think the “secret” is mutual re- 
spect. 

GUS: Yes. She lets me do what I want, and I let her do 
what she wants. 

GENE: What do you do for relaxation? 

GUS: For one thing, I love bowling. I bowled in two leagues 
in Cleveland and bowl with the Printcraft League in In- 
dianapolis. 

GENE: How are you doing? 

GUS: I still have a 170 average, but it’s slipping a bit. My 
highest average was 178 and I had one 1707 series and a 
high game of 268. 

GENE: That’s out of my league. When you are not bowling, 
what else do you do for recreation? 

ETHEL: I’ve always been a bookworm and I love to walk. 

GUS: I have a monthly poker game with a $5 limit, and 
Ethel plays bridge. We both love travel and both live 
and TV sports. 

ETHEL: I'd like to qualify the last. For my birthday I asked 
for a long fur coat and a short football season. 

GENE: It may be better if | didn’t ask if you got it. 
have you done in the way of community activities? 
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How 


What 


GUS: I hold the 34th degree in the Frat and at one time or 
other held just about every office in Division 21. I was 
delegate to the 1951 Frat Convention, and chairman of the 
1963 Ohio Association of the Deaf convention in Cleveland 
and was vice president of the OAD during 1969-71. I also 
served on the advisory board of the Community Service 
Agency for the Deaf in Indianapolis. 


ETHEL: I was active in the Frat Auxiliary and also hold the 
34th degree, I was treasurer and president and delegate to 
the 1955 Buffalo convention. 


GENE: Do you enjoy such activities? 


GUS: Very much. It has been an education to get involved 
in service to the deaf. 


GENE: What do you think of the young deaf people? How 
are they shaping up? 


GUS: They are great. And they have so many more op- 
portunities for leadership training. I was really impressed 
by the Youth Leadership Camp at Swan Lake and the 
Junior NAD’s Eastern Regional Conference at Martinsville 
in May. The oldtimers never had that experience. 


GENE: 
ment? 


But you learned. What are your plans for retire- 


GUS: We are looking forward to enjoying our freedom from 
full-time employment although I would like to continue 
working on a part-time basis. We both want to do more 
traveling, I’d like to get a dog and a bicycle, have time to 
read. Let’s just say we plan to enjoy retirement and are 
now looking forward to it. 


GENE: I’m sure you will. 
terview. 


Thank you for this pleasant in- 


Orville poses with some of his bowling awards. 
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Orville and Edith Johnson in their Indianapolis apartment. 


CSUN’s Cloud Awards Go 
To Forsythe, LaVor 

The center on Deafness at California 
State University, Northridge, has an- 
nounced that its tenth annual Dan Cloud 
Awards will go to Mrs. Patria G. For- 
sythe, Staff Director, Senate Subcom- 
mittee on the Handicapped, and Dr. 
Martin L. lLaVor, Senior Legislative 
Associate, Committee on Education and 
Labor. Presentations will be made at a 
banquet on June 28 in Los Angeles in 
conjunction with the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf. 

Also to be honored at the banquet 
will be Dr. Wayne F. McIntire, who is 
retiring after 21 years at CSUN, and 
Dr. Richard Brill, Superintendent, Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf, Riverside, 
who has taught every group of National 
Leadership Training Program students 
since inception of the program in 1962. 
Dr. Brill is also retiring at the close 
of the 1976-1977 school year. 


Indiana Association Chooses 
Steve Miller As President 


Steve Miller of Crown Point is the 
new president of the Indiana Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, having been elected 
at the association’s June 10-12 conven- 
tion in Fort Wayne. Other officers for 
1977-1979: 

Gary Olsen, first vice president; 
Robert Downing, Jr., second vice presi- 
dent; Keith Young, secretary; Richard 
Nicolai, treasurer. Other members of 
the board are Martin Miller, Tom Haze- 
lett, John Blaylock, Jerry Thixton, Glenn 
Carlstrand, James Swalley and Alan 
Rork. 

Messrs. Miller and Hazelett were 
chosen Representatives to the 1978 NAD 
convention in Rochester. Evansville was 
awarded the 1979 IAD convention. 
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Third row: 


To reach the BROADEST 


segment of prospective 


deaf customers—advertise 
in THE DEAF AMERICAN 


Dr. Robert Lennan Appointed 
New Superintendent Of CSDR 


Dr. Robert Lennan has been appointed 
by Dr. Wilson Riles, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, as the new super- 
intendent of the California School for 
the Deaf, Riverside effective July 1, 
upon the retirement of Dr. Richard G. 
Brill. 


Dr. Lennan is a native of New York 
City, N.Y. He received a B.S. degree 
from Springfield College in physical 
education, a M.S. Ed. from Gallaudet 
College, a M.A. in education adminis- 
tration and supervision from the Na- 
tional Leadership Training Program at 
California State University, Northridge, 
and a Doctor of Education degree in in- 
structional technology from the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 


Dr. Lennan began his career as a 
dormitory counselor/physical education 
teacher at the American School for the 
Deaf in Connecticut in 1951. He taught 
at the New York School for the Deaf in 
White Plains for four years before join- 
ing the faculty at CSDR in 1957. He 
served as supervisor of the Federally 
funded Pilot Project for Emotionally 
Disturbed Deaf Boys at CSDR from 1966- 
68 and has been responsible for the ad- 
ministration and development of the Deaf 
Multi-handicapped Unit since it was 


established in 1969. 


A later announcement revealed that 
Lawrence Newman has been named as- 
sistant superintendent at CSDR. Mr. 
Newman was a long-time member of the 
teaching staff there before leaving two 
years ago to become principal of the Taft 
Hearing Impaired School in Santa Ana. 


THIRD ANNUAL ACTION CONFERENCE IN AIRLIE PARTICIPANTS: Front row, left to 

Eddie Gobble, Wanda Hicks, Henry Klopping, Anna Maria Rinaldi, Audrey Cullen, 
Robert Brenton, Marsha Thompson, Tom Mayes. Second row: Lee Twyman, Bea Daniels, 
Leon LeBuffe, Chris Hunter, John Henderson, Glenn Anderson, Fern Khan, Jan Williams. 
Fred Murphy, Liz Waggener, Gary Holman, June Carr, Elaine Costello, Linda 
Donnels, Dick Dirst, Bill McClure. (Story appeared in May 1977 issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN.) 
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STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICON OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


OF AND FOR THE DEAF 
THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE FOR ALL THE DEAF 


Take advantage of liberal commission earnings on this subscription offer good 


UNTIL JANUARY 1, 1978: 


For each new subscription obtained at the yearly rate of $6.00, your organization can earn $2.00 com- 
mission. For two years at $11.00, the commission will be $3.00. The coupon below must be com- 
pleted and mailed with FULL remittance to the National Association of the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910. Check for commission will be mailed to the organization. (Please keep 


your own records of payments received.) 


Subscription Order 


THE DEAF AMERICAN — Special Organizational Offer 


Mail to: National Association of the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, Mary- 
land 20910. 
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Discrimination Without Proof... 


American Deaf Truck Drivers 


By W. H. WOODS, SR., Author of “The Forgotten People” 


It is regrettable that we did not try 
to keep records on our long distance 
deaf truck drivers for defensive pur- 
poses. Perhaps if we took it for granted 
we would have no problems concerning 
our drivers. But it is an assumption that 
today’s reality has proved false. 

Most of us have little difficulty ob- 
taining permits to drive our own cars. 
But it is getting increasingly difficult 
for us to keep on driving because of the 
highly inflated costs of insurance prem- 
iums. Many of us pay well over $300 
per year. Others more than $500. Con- 
sider a retired couple whose fixed in- 
come is around $600 per month. The 
inflationary increase of groceries, rents, 
medical costs, ete., greatly reduces the 
retiree’s “luxury” spending power. 

Keep on driving, if you retirees can 
manage with your limited retirement 
income. But what about our deaf long 
distance truck drivers? 

Today’s employers ‘are wary of em- 
ploying qualified deaf truck drivers be- 
cause of increased costs of insurance 


premiums. And, consequently, these 
drivers are finding their livelihood 
threatened. 


If we had the foresight 30 to 50 years 
ago to plan for and institute our own 
automobile liability insurance, many of 
our deaf would be driving trucks today. 

Our deaf truckers are disorganized, 
each preferring to go his own way, each 
believing he will be able to take care 
of himself and his family. With our deaf 
truckers now retiring, others laid off, 
we have trouble proving we do have 
deaf truckers on the road today. The 
young deaf, who want to make trucking 
a career, need help—because they are 
thwarted by the Bureau of Motor Car- 
rier Safety. 

The following newspaper article was 
sent me by Kenny Pearce of Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada: 


BMCS Rules Out Proposal 
To Allow Deaf Truck Drivers 


(Reprinted from Transport Topics, 
January 3, 1977) 


The Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety 
has decided not to let deaf people drive 
trucks in interstate commerce. 

The Bureau acting in denying a peti- 
tion by the Wisconsin Department of 
Health and Social Services to permit 
deaf drivers (TT, 5-24-76, p. 1). So the 
Bureau closed out Docket MC-73. 

In denying the petition, the BMCS 
noted that 50 comments were received 
on the proposal, with 34 opposed, 10 in 
favor and 6 who were neutral and asked 
for further study. 

Among those opposing the petition 
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was American Trucking Associations. 

Emphasizing safety in its decision, 
the Bureau said: “The greater the safe- 
ty factor, measured by the likelihood 
of harm and the probable severity of 
that harm in the case of an accident, the 
more stringent the job qualifications 
must be to ensure safe driving.” 


If it errs at all, the Bureau said, it 
“should err on the side of preservation 
of life and limb.” And while it cannot 
be proven to an absolute certainty that 
hearing is necessary for safe interstate 
commercial transportation, the Bureau 
went on, it should not be expected to 
establish this certainty by running the 
risk of a tragic accident just to prove it. 

It is possible that present standards 
are more stringent than necessary, the 
Bureau said, but any relaxation of the 
standards to permit ‘experimental ex- 
amination” of that possibility is ‘not 
considered to be in the public interest.” 


And since it is possible that the mini- 
mum hearing rule is screening out driv- 
ers who may have a pathological condi- 
tion or disease associated with loss of 
balance or consciousness, the Bureau 
contended that the minimum standard 
is further justified. 


Many petitioners opposed to letting 
the deaf people drive trucks said it was 
important that drivers be able to hear 
emergency sounds such as sirens or rail- 
road grade crossing warnings. 


Southern Railway, for example, was 
totally opposed to the plan. It noted that 
there were some 4,000 grade crossing 
accidents on its tracks involving motor 
vehicles, and since most have only train 
whistles and bells for alerting motorists, 


Peter Andronica in a 
taken in Florida, 
country’s most successful truck drivers. 


recent photograph 
Deaf, he was one of the 


it would be economically unfeasible to 
safeguard all grade crossings for the 
benefit of deaf commercial drivers as 
a class. 

American Trucking Associations, 
among others, pointed out that a deaf 
driver could not hear a low air warning 
buzzer, forecasting a brake malfunction, 
and this could lead to hazardous condi- 
tions. 

The National Association of Motor 
Bus Owners noted that bus preventive 
maintenance programs rely heavily on 
a driver’s ability to hear certain sounds. 

Other opponents cited difficulty to 
using sign language in emergency situa- 
tions, especially involving hazardous 
cargo. 

Those favoring the proposal argued 
that deaf drivers were generally more 
law abiding and aware of their responsi- 
bilities, that vision is the most impor- 
tant driving requirement, and that bar- 
ring deaf drivers would be discrimina- 
tory. 

The Bureau’s denial was published 
in the December 23, 1976 Federal Reg- 
ister. 

Naturally, my ire was aroused. So I 
made up my mind to write the following 
letter to Transport Topics of Washing- 
ton, D.C. Copies were sent to Jess Smith, 
editor of THE DEAF AMERICAN and 
Pearcy Transport of Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada. 


February 14, 1977 
Editor 
Transport Topics 
1616 P St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Dear Sir: 


I was astounded when I read a copy 
of the Transport Topics of January 3, 
sent me by Pearcy Transport of Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, Canada. In these enlight- 
ened days, I found an article under the 
heading “BMCS Rules Out Proposal To 
Allow Deaf Truck Drivers,” naming the 
Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety, Ameri- 
can Trucking Association, and Southern 
Railway as the culprits in blocking qual- 
ified deaf from driving trucks in inter- 
state, to be appalling. 

One particular sentence struck me as 
categorically unfair: “... while it cannot 
be proven to an absolute certainty that 
hearing is necessary for safe interstate 
commercial transportation, the Bureau 
went on, it should not be expected to 
establish this certainty by running the 
risk of a tragic accident just to prove 
i 

And, not only is it unfair, it is statis- 
tically unfounded and without logic. Con- 
sider the statement quoted in the Topics: 
“Many petitioners opposed to letting the 
deaf people drive trucks said it was im- 
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Daniel Di Benedetto drove this Hemingway 
employer for 33 years. 


portant that drivers be able to hear 
emergency sounds such as sirens or rail- 
road grade crossing warnings.” 

And what about the truckers with 
vehicles equipped with stereo equip- 
ment, air conditioning? Are they not 
also “deaf” when it comes to hearing 
outside noises? The truly deaf person 
is aware of his limitation and has in- 
creased his other sensory awareness ac- 
cordingly. The hearing driver is simply 
unaware. 

There are thousands of deaf drivers 
in the United States who have never 
been in an accident with an emergency 
vehicle such as an ambulance, police 
ears, or at railroad crossings. While it 
is true that some deaf have been killed 
at railroad crossings, the same can be 
said of the hearing. In both groups of 
people, carelessness was the culprit. 


MORRIS KATZ, 
businessman. 
identified. 
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in white attire, as a young 
The man on the left is un- 


Bros. truck in interstate commerce for his 


Most often they tried to “beat” the train 
at the crossings, locomotive engineers 
say. But the uninformed quickly jump 
to the conclusion that deafness was to 
blame for any and all accidents. 
Those people who criticize the deaf 
classify themselves with ignorance of 


the worst sort. They think the deaf can- 
not be: 

Airplane pilots. We have several. 
Never an accident or crash landing. 

Airplane engineers. We have several. 

Biochemists. We have several. 

Automobile mechanics. We have plen- 
ty. 

Museum curators. We have several. 

Structural engineers. We have several. 

And there are many more positions 
held by the deaf that the hearing con- 
sider “impossible.” I refer you to pages 
34 and 65 of my book, ‘The Forgotten 
People,” which I am sending you with 
my compliments. 

So, in justice to the deaf truck driver, 
please change your views, and support 
the deaf’s plea for the right to drive 
trucks, no matter what size. 


We have deaf truck drivers right now 
—competent and successful in their 
field. Not one has been in an accident 
with emergency vehicles, because they 
are alert at all times while hearing driv- 
ers are complacent even though they 
cannot hear the train’s loud whistle with 
all the windows closed, air-conditioning 
and radio on. 


Consider the facts and you must allow 


STATE OF NEW YORK—“OSPARYRENY OF NRRRTD HT ANS PIMANCKE-—“BORSAY OF Moree VENieL te 


‘COMMERCIAL 


od 
As CaL IU na 
2 
ae { STAY? Fi py v4 
3 PLATE N RE Aor NEW YO Slt ration 
=o Do Not AYRE RREOH V HI LES 
@ 
3° VALID FOR DESCRIBED VEHICLE TO MIDNIGHT JAN. 31, 1957 
on ; 
4% Print ; 
goName | MORRIS S KATZ 
Ox 
i] 
Mv 
:= Address rae 
=o Street and No. 3 2 We CWTOV > / 
= City or (Residence, if Individual, Of — Business Address 
= 5 Post Office] /WALOEW Ne. State. 
Sc 8. Unladen Weight of Chaasis 
=8 and Body 
o 0 oO 
an 11. Serial Number ‘ 
*e| LFTIOSIEAD 77S§ 
ow 
eae (Sign Name in Full Nee (State if Partner, or Give Title 
Da —in Regular Handwriting) if Officer of Corporation) 
2 The accompanying plates have been assigned to the above named to ‘be 
° used on the motor vehicle herein described dur‘ng 1950 and est 1951. 
ra) CLIFFORD J. FLETCHER, Commissionrx >? Moror VEHICLes 


IF VEHICLE IS DISPOSED OF, KEEP THIS STUB 
FILL IN REVERSE SIDE TO OBTAIN CREDIT ON NEW REGISTRATION 


Since Morris Katz frequently drove to points in New York State, he was required to have 
a Commercial Vehicle permit to drive into New York—hence, this license issued to him. 
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INTERSTATE QARRIER 
LICENSE No. 1985 


of Public Utilities, permitting him 


Serial N°? 


Che Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 
100 Nashua Street, Boston 


Application of 
Nawm__.__ MORRIS SAMIEL KAT 


Appress_________—-5@ ‘We ton Stroef, Malden, Masse 


for a license for the operation of motor vehicles to transport property 
for compensation, as an Interstate Licensed Carrier. 


After an investigation the Department of Public Utilities, under the pro- 
vinions of Chapter 159B of the General Laws Ter. Ed. (as amended by Chapter 483 
of theActs of 1988) hereby grants and issues to 


MORRIS SAME KATZ 


a he ON A er 


an Interstate License authorizing the operation of motor vehicles for the interstate 
transportation of property for compensation over ways within the Commonwealth 
of: Massachusetts as an Interstate Licensed Carrier. This License is issued upon 
the-exprese:comitivn that the holder thereof shall conform to the provisions of 
Chapter 1698 ofthe General Laws as amended by Chapter 488 of the Acts of 1938 
and to-all orders,irules and regulations of the Department made, adopted, or estab- 
lished thereundet ; and to the right of the Department to revoke or-suspend said 
License’for violations of any of the provisions of said Chapter, or the orders, rules 
and regulations of the Department made, adopted, or established by the Depart- 
ment under authdrity of said Chapter, after a hearing-at least ten days’ notice 
of ‘which ghall be given the holder of said License. 


‘<'Thia License is granted for the interstate transportation of property only, 
and upon the condition that the holder thereof shall not transport property for 
compengation between points within the Commonwealth. 


By order of the Department 


(Sigxpd) 


Director 


COMMERCIAL MOTOR VEHICLE DIVISION. 
A true copy 
attest: 


Morris S. Katz’ license, issued to him by The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Department 
to drive in interstate commerce. Mr. Katz is now retired. 


Morris Katz with one of his newest trucks. 
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October 16, 1944 


384 


WALLACE Ge KITTREDGE 
ERCOECEORIEKEY 


the deaf their rights and responsibilities. 
Sincerely yours, 
W.H. Woods, Sr. 


Copies to: 


Editor, DEAF AMERICAN 
Pearcy Transport 


Mrs. Ruth Rogers, our winter guest 
from Lynn, Massachusetts, had company 
from Revere, Massachusetts, which is 
near her hometown. Peter and Viola 
Andronica were Mrs. Rogers’ guests and 
I was introduced to them. It turned out 
that Peter was a long distance truck 
driver. Discussions on truck driving 
proved that we have had several excel- 
lent long distance deaf truck drivers. 


Mr. Andronica, aged 58, was a truck 
driver for 33 years, with only two or 
three unavoidable accidents which oc- 
curred during bad weather conditions. 
He had no accidents in all the years he 
was on long distance driving—from Bos- 
ton to New York City, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and points in New Hampshire 
and Maine. He drove a 16-wheel truck 
most of the time for his employer, Paris 
Paper Box Co., situated at 15 Rusfield 
St., Boston. 


At one time, Peter says, he discovered 
his brakes were failing after a long trip. 
In order to make the truck come to a 
stop, he shut the engine off, pulled to 
the curb, the tires screeching hard 
against the curb. 


Peter had no warning buzzer, even no 
warning lights, which are standard 
equipment on late model trucks. He 
claims the buzzing sound is useless to 
the deaf and all other drivers because 
even ears that can hear often fail to 
catch the buzzing sound, with the win- 
dows closed, radio and air conditioning 
on. The best warning device for all driv- 
ers is the flashing red lights on the dash 
board. Trucks are sometimes noisy. How 
can even the normal hearing driver hear 
the weak buzzing sound? 


Peter was thrown out of work when 
new owners took over the firm. He is 
now employed as a custodian for the 
city hall in Boston. 

In Boston there was also a trucker 
whose father preferred his deaf son, 
Alfred Fox, over hearing drivers be- 
cause of his control and conscientious- 
ness. He was always careful, was easy 
on the brakes, was not inclined to ex- 
ceed speed limits. Conversely, many 
hearing drivers are involved in accidents 
because of overconfidence and wear out 
brakes in a short time. This Boston 
father was able to have his deaf son 
insured at higher premiums, but found 
this expense paid off in the long run 
due to reduced accidents and repair 
costs. 


Another deaf trucker in the Boston 
area was Daniel Di Benedetto, who is 
now retired and lives with his wife at 
Heath Street, Somerville, Massachusetts. 
He worked for his employer, Heming- 
way Bros., and Bay State Companies 
for 33 years. He drove Hemingway’s big 
trucks back and forth to New York and 
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Pennsylvania. And there is no evidence 
of accidents, either. 

Another deaf trucker, Morris S. Katz, 
owned his own trucking firm, formed as 
Morris S. Katz, Inc. His business card 
stated: “Steel, scrap iron, scrap metals, 
machinery, chips, electric motors, bur- 
laps and bags.” Printed on one of his 
fleet of trucks was “Morris Refrigerated 
Trans. Co.” He also hauled frozen fish 
to New York City. Accidents? Again, 
as the other deaf drivers proved them- 
selves to be careful drivers, NOT ONE 
ACCIDENT. 

Mr. Katz is a cheerful fellow, now 
retired with his wife and living at 6 
Terri Road, West Peabody, Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Katz was very cooperative—he 
sent me the following information, as 
told in the pictures: 

He is justifiably proud of his busi- 
ness record and obviously deserved the 
license awarded him by the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, permitting him 
to drive as an Interstate Licensed Driver. 
(Remember, the Bureau of Motor Car- 
rier Safety decided not to let deaf people 
drive trucks in interstate commerce. ) 

Statistics to help their cause are woe- 
fully inadequate. Consider: 

@ The Teamsters Union has not re- 
sponded to a request for information. 

@ The Deafness Research Training 
Center, New York University, New 
York, N.Y., has not been able to supply 
information. 

@ Gallaudet College has no such rec- 
ords beyond the fact that 1.7 percent 
of the deaf community is involved in 
transportation. 

If we are to convince the hearing that 
we are responsible drivers, capable of 
navigating trucks safely and efficiently 
anywhere, at any time, we must have 
facts. 


If we do not make it our business to 
obtain such statistics, still one more 
door will be closed to our numbers who 
seek to support themselves and their 
families. 


Is it not time now, not tomorrow, for 
the National Association of the Deaf 
(NAD) to undertake a study on our 
deaf truck drivers? 


OrFrice: CHELSEA 3344 


12-4 P.M. 7O2Z1I-W 


MORRIS S. KATZ, INC. 


STEEL, SCRAP IRON, SCRAP METALS 
MACHINERY, CHIPS, ELECTRIG MOTORS 
BURLAPS AND BAGS 


HEAVY TRUCKING 
RIGGERS 


Morris S. Katz's business card, showing his 
firm was involved in heavy trucking to all 
parts of New England. 
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RES. MALDEN 


TO ALL PARTS OF N.E. 


194.00. 


The Undersigned Purchaser hereby orders from The Autocar Sales & Service Company, Boston, Mass 
~ONE...£2.9..,..New—bisest motor vehicle(s), fo be delivered on oF about.ccnnnennnin ata Peas saccmtanstuthenntaauianal 
according 


o the following specifications, conditions: e 
te fe wiYbne y's beady, of cab to end of frame) 


Chassis Model. "G70 ~~ Wheelbase 

Body : Type Body Length (outside) 

App, Wet. Body App. Wgt. Pay Load Max. M. P. H. Flat—Hilly Territory 
Rear Aale Model. TK Ratio 9, BP = . 


PER TRUCK 


OHASSI8--¢éet-poiso-palat).P. 0. B. ARDMORE, PA. 
TIRES: :Frontcr Make 

RediMatee 4 n 
WHEELS: RIMS ‘Type? Front__. Spoke. 7ype Rear... Spoka__. 


CAB: ‘Type Ais y 


Ue. Locationmnnndenth. frame.._rail.. 


Collision ($ 


TERMS OF PAYMBNT: Deposit with Order eecnn-memnnnnmnmn $n 
Cash on Delivery emenmnsnnnonmunmennemunumarienie§ 
Bolance: ‘Deferiied’ saicussscrsncsecnamnerooniuuch cunsaiantusaninonaisoael 


Deterred’ Balance payable in._..¥gq—monthly installments, evidenced by promissory notes, plus time payment charge of 14% on said Deferred 

Balance for each month until final payment, secured by conditional sale agreement or chattel mort Sovech ide syehitte: which. ahall 

reg covered by iarne a relate Company culbat ioe bya dice: Re mete one r mortgage covering said motor vehicle which shall 
this. purchase .order.is tendered by the Purchaser for acceptance by The Autocar Sales & Service C a aed d it wi 

be we cea mmpany unless accepted and signed by an eeecutive officer of said Company. SEES ee eas Sale waee 
‘ThePurchaser further agrees that this purchase order, when accepted by said Comipany, shall be subject to all the terms and conditi f 

cae pegeseer eas sap ga or ae momEage, which is hereby incorporated by reference as if fully set forth herein. The Purchaser Recuier eee 

ees ) purchase ue os ape ns slag he a of the terms and conditions printed on the reverse hereof which have been read by the Purchaser and hereby 


Salesman T.J. Fitzsimmons Signed 
Accepted. The Autocar Sales & Service Company. Address 


per Line of Business 
Mhoeaia and Qah ta he sunvlied bv FACTORY New or Reficat 


Morris Katz Trucking Co. 
252 Spruce Street 
Chelsex, 


‘ie 
ALE Se 


Many may express disbelief that Morris Katz ever owned a fleet of trucks. 


y A Here is proof 
of his buying a Mack Truck for $6,000, cash on delivery (1945 price) 


2% 


BETTER HEARING INSTITUTE DINNER—At the Better Hearing Institute dinner held at 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C., last month, Nanette Fabray, Better Hearing and Speech 
Month Chairman posed with NAD President Mervin D. Garretson (left) and NAD Executive 
sree Frederick C. Schreiber. In front of Nannette is Angela Foster, 1977 BH&SM poster 
girl. 
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Meet The Moellers, Genuine Dirt Farmers! 


Left: Mr. and Mrs. Harold L. Moeller, who farm near Mountain Park, Oklahoma. Right: Mr. Moeller (center) with sons John (left) and Alan 


(right). 


Folks, we would like for you to be- 
come acquainted with a husband-wife 
team of dirt farmers whose achievements 
have won the hearts and the plaudits 
of the Sooner State, good old Oklahoma! 
Harold and Ruby (Westlake) farm 585 
acres, raising wheat, cotton, with some 
milo and barley. Roaming the range 
are 37 head of cattle, mostly Angus. 
Then they take care of 30 acres of 
Bermuda grass plus 55 acres of native 
grass for pasture. 

These hard-working and_ energetic 
people graduated with honors from the 
Oklahoma School for the Deaf in 1944. 
Sweethearts on the school campus, they 
decided marriage was the easiest way 
to keep on being sweet on each other, 
thus ever since they have been doing 
things together and for each other to 
spell happiness and success. The have 
three sons, all married with families, 
each one well up on the ladder of 


success in careers that keep them close 
to home base. 

Harold picked up all the secrets of 
a skilled carpenter while a student at 
OSD. He is so proficient with tools 
that he has easily and economically re- 
modeled his farm home into a sort of 
show place. He takes care of all con- 
struction and repair jobs that allow 
many a dollar to be kept for the sav- 
ings account. His latest venture is a 
steel barn, 50’ x 150’. Ruby is likewise 
handy with tools, so she pitches in to 
help whenever there is a building or a 
remodeling job to do. Harold says that 
she is his “right hand man” and that 
without her he would be_ hopelessly 
mired in the mud. 

They own farm machinery easily 
valued at $100,000 or more. This in- 
cludes 2 International tractors, 2 Bald- 
win wheat combines (14’ and 20’), 1 
Allis-Chalmer cotton stripper, 3 Chev- 


rolet trucks, a new half-ton 4drive 
pickup, 2 chisel plows, Big Ox plow, 
new 27’ field cultivator, grain drill, 4 
row planters, 4row cultivator, 4row 
rotary hoe, 4-row shredder, 14.5’ offset 
plow, 9 cotton trailers, 1 stock tandem 
trailer, 3 2-wheel trailers, field harrow, 
grain auger and truck grain auger. If 
you city slickers do not know the pur- 
pose of all these things, well, you have 
company here. 

Harold specializes in custom work. He 
has done cotton stripping for 16 years. 
He is in great demand for many miles 
around, so he almost needs a secretary 
to keep a record of stripping appoint- 
ments. Their tractor cab is air condi- 


tioned, with heater and radio (we will 
have to ask Harold about the radio, but 
guess he will tell us his sons insisted 
on it being a part of the tractor—ha ha!). 
It is evident they believe in comfort 
even on the farm. Ruby can operate 


Left: Harold and Ruby Moeller of Mt. Park, Oklahoma, with two of their combines (20 ft. and 14 fft.). 


trucks, two combines, cotton stripper and 125 h.p. tractor. 
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Right: The Moellers with one of their 
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Left: The Moellers with their cotton stripper and two tractors (125 h.p. and 88 h.p.). 
trucks, two combines, cotton stripper, two tractors, pickup and car. 


the 125-horsepower tractor as skillfully 
as any man in the state, which is why 
Harold has nicknamed her “Tomboy.” 


The Moellers say that farming as a 
vocation for the deaf is good and on 
solid ground because it allows a person 
to be basically independent, to set and 
work at his own goals in life. They 
add that it is hard work yet worth 
every drop of sweat that has at times 
dripped from their brows. To start 
farming nowadays is not so easy due 
to the high cost of land and machinery. 
This makes it difficult to make it a 
paying proposition. The Moellers have 
made it pay, good years, bad years. 
They intend to keep things going that 
way for many years to come. 

They farm in the very shadow of 
Mount Scott, near the Fort Sill military 
base at Lawton. They know everyone 
for miles around. Folks get a big kick 
out of that friendly grin both of them 
wear all the timé, even in their dream- 
less sleep. 


You are welcome to visit them any 
time you are close by. They have 
several freezers of frozen meat, fruit 
and vegetables to keep the wolf a thou- 
sand miles from their door. The only 
output to all these goodies was the 
cost of the containers and wrapping 
paper. All the rest is input! 


Two sons farm 700 acres, which is a 
family affair. While the boys are tak- 
ing care of their jobs in the city, Harold 
and Ruby take over with their tractors. 
He said he could plow 160 acres a day, 
mere child’s play for him. It is all we 
can do to stagger to the porch chair 
after mowing our lawn! 


Not many deaf families reside in this 
area. Those who do are separated by 
many miles, so the Moellers have ar- 
ranged it so that all of them get to- 
gether once a month for a pot luck 
dinner. This site for this event is 
alternated so that they meet in a 
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different place each time. In this man- 
ner fellowship is shared and love ties 
grow stronger. We like that. 

Now, folks, who said farming was the 
dog’s life? If you ever have the good 
fortune to sit down at the table with 
the Moellers, drooling over the moun- 
tains of dishes that Ruby sets before 
you, you may change your mind. Those 
thick juicy steaks hit the spot as nothing 
else can do. True, they cannot pro- 
duce any coffee, but with all of those 
beautiful dollars they are able to salt 


Miss Marilyn Rest 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
222 South Riverside 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
PHONE: 312-648-6173 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


Right: 
Implements are parked behind the new barn at the right. 


Auto Insurance 
at Discount Rates 


Deaf drivers are safe drivers, we believe. That’s why we offer auto- 
mobile insurance at lower-than-usual rates to those who qualify. 


Write us today for more information. 


TTY: 312-648-6158 


Please send me information without obligation on auto insurance for the deaf. 


Machinery galore in the background—three 


away in friendly banks, they are able 
to stock up on that expensive stuff, 
whereas most of us cannot. Among 
those who cannot, please include the 
writer who taught both of the Moellers 
at OSD. There were times when the 
lovebirds caused him to lose his cool, 
but always in the back of his mind was 
the lurking suspicion they could make 
a go of life. Once he told them to take 
the world by the tail and to swing it 
high, wide and handsome. Holy cow! 
they certainly have-—Ted Griffing. 
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Telephone And Distance Communication Devices 
For The Hearing Impaired 


By DIANE L. CASTLE 


National Technical Intsitute for the Deaf, Rochester Institute of Technology 


The following information describes 
various equipment that can assist the 
speech or hearing impaired person in 
his telephone or distance communica- 
tion with others. The equipment de- 
scribed will function only with equip- 
ment of a similar class or kind, e.g., 
teleprinters with teleprinters, pagers 
with pagers, etc. In order to communi- 
cate, both the sender and the receiver 
require equipment from the same gen- 
eric class. These devices were selected 
as representative of items currently 
available to the public. There is no 
intent to endorse any product listed. 
Rather this information is designed to 
increase the awareness of both the hear- 
ing and hearing impaired public re- 
garding various devices to use for dis- 
tance communication. 


Telephone Modifications 


Hard of Hearing Amplifier 
@ An adujstable volume control built 
into the telephone receiver 
@ The volume can be turned down 
when used by others. 
@ Obtained through a local telephone 
company 
Portable Telephone Amplifier 
@ A battery operated portable am- 
plifier with an adjustable volume 
control 
e The amplifier is slipped over a tele- 
phone receiver. 
@ Convenient to carry in pocket or 
purse 
@ Obtained through a local hearing 
aid dealer, an electronic or stereo 
shop 


Portable Telephone Adapter 
@ A battery operated portable adapter 
to use with certain telephones that 
do not work with the telephone 
setting built into hearing aids 
@ It creates an inductance field and 
cannot be used with a hearing aid 
set on the telephone position. 
@ Convenient to carry in pocket or 
purse 
@ Obtained through a local hearing 
aid dealer 
Telephone Bells 
@ Bells of different pitch and loud- 
ness can be selected if there is 
difficulty hearing a regular tele- 
phone bell. 
@ Obtained through a local telephone 
company 
Signal Light 
e A visual alert that attaches to a 
telephone and flashes on and off 
when the telephone rings 
@ Obtained through a local telephone 
company, a hearing aid dealer or 
an electronic shop 
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Telephone 
Communication Equipment 
The teleprinters described in the fol- 
lowing section are compatible with each 
other when a) the five-bit Baudot code 
is used, b) the audiotone frequencies 
which carry the information between 
teleprinters are 1400 and 1800 Hertz and 
c) the transmission rate for the audio- 
tones are varied at the rate of 45.5 bits 
per second. The modem/coupler helps 
to determine the basic compatability 
among teleprinters. At this time, com- 
puter terminals are not directly com- 
patible with teleprinters used by the 
hearing impaired population. For more 
information about teleprinters, couplers 
or reconditioned equipment contact: 

Teletypewriters for the Deaf, Inc. 
P.O. Box 28332 
Washington, D.C. 20005 


Portable Teleprinters 


Magsat 
@ A compact unit with a typewriter- 
like keyboard, a_ self-contained 


coupler, and a 12 character (1 line) 
easy-to-read viewing area 
@ Light emitting diodes (LED’s) gen- 
erate the character display in red 
@ Comes in its own carrying case 
with removable cover 
Introduced in 1974 
Weight: 5 Ib. 
Dimensions: 11” x 8” x 3-1/2” 
Accessories available: battery pack, 
telephone and doorbell ringing in- 
dicator set and added electronics 
for tape recorder 
@ Manufactured and distributed by: 
Magsat Corporation 
56 Arbor Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 06106 


MCM (Manual Communication Module) 
@ A compact, battery operated unit 
with a_ typewriter-like keyboard, 
a self-contained coupler and a 32- 
character (one line) viewing area 
e@ Light emitting diodes (LED’s) gen- 
erate the character display in red 
@ Automatically transmits the return 
and line feed codes when communi- 
cating with a teletypewriter 
@ It has a built-in audio tape cassette 
outlet. 
Introduced in 1973 
Weight: 3.8 lb. 
Dimensions: 10” x 8” x 3” 
Accessories available: carrying case 
Manufactured and distributed by: 
Micon Industries 
252 Oak Street ‘ 
Oakland, California 94607 
Porta-Printer 
@ A compact, battery operated unit 
with a typewriter-like keyboard, a 


self-contained coupler and an 18- 
character line of printed copy that 
is 2-1/4” wide 

Automatically transmits the return 

and line feed codes when communi- 

cating with a teletypewriter 

Introduced in 1976 

Weight: 8 lb. 

Dimensions: 12” x 9” x 4” 

Accessories available: carrying case, 

power pak 

Manufactured and distributed by: 

Krown Research 

1917 Greenfield Ave. 

Los Angeles, California 90025 

TV Phone 
@ A semi-portable unit with a type- 

writer-like keyboard, a_ self-con- 
tained coupler, and a 32-character 
(8 line) viewing area 

@ Requires a television set to view 

the conversation 

@ Easy to connect to the antenna of 

the TV set 

@e It is the only unit that can be 

rented. 

@ It has a built-in audio tape cassette 
outlet and a built-in transmitter 
for a telephone signal light. 
Introduced in 1972 
Weight: 8 lb. 

Dimensions: 14” x 12” x 6” (exclud- 

ing TV monitor) 

@ Accessories available: receiver unit 
for telephone signal light and added 
electronics for a doorbell ring- 
ing indicator 

@ Manufactured and distributed. by: 
Phonics Corporation 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


Stationary Teleprinters 


HAL Communication Unit 


e@ A device with a typewriter-like key- 
board and a 50-character (20 line) 
viewing area 

@ Requires a television set to view 
the conversation 

@ Designed as an electronic teletype- 
writer for radio amateurs 

@ Transmits either standard typed 

characters or a Morse code type of 

signal 

Introduced in 1968 

Weight: 25 lb. 

Dimensions: 18” x 10” x 3” (exclud- 

ing TV monitor) 

@ Accessories available: equipment 
comes in single function units to 
permit selection of those units 
desired 

@ Manufactured and distributed by: 
HAL Communications, Inc. 

Box 365 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 
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Interpreter 


A device with a typewriter key- 
board that provides printed copy 
on standard 8-1/2” wide paper 

It serves as a standard typewriter 
when not used for telecommunica- 
tion. 

The coupler is provided as a sep- 
arate unit. 

Introduced in 1976 

Weight: 31 Ib. 

Dimensions: 15” x 15” x 5” 
Accessories available: travel case 
and telephone signal light 
Manufactured and distributed by: 
Interpretive Systems Corporation 
6905 Oslo Circle 

Suite F 

Buena Park, California 90621 


Teletypewriter Model 32 


A unit with a typewriter-like key- 
board and a 72-character line of 
printed copy that is 8-1/2” wide 
Requires an acoustic coupler to 
transmit and receive over the tele- 
phone 

Can be leased through a local tele- 
phone company or purchased from 
the Teletype Corporation 

Weight: approximately 54 Ib. 
Dimensions: 33” x 19” x 19” 
Accessories available: desk-height 
stand 

Manufactured and distributed by: 
Teletype Corporation 

90 Clinton Road 

Fairfield, New Jersey 07006 


Acoustic Couplers 


@ Applied Communications Corpor- 
tion 
P.O. Box 55 


Belmont, California 94002 


@ Phone-TTY, Incorporated 


14-25 Plaza Road 

Fair Lawn, New Jersey 07410 
SACCO, Silent Aids Communication 
Corporation 

P.O. Box 1727 

Washington D.C. 20013 


Other Related Communication 


Devices 


Silent Pager 
@ A pocket-sized radio receiver that 


PLAN YOUR VACATION 


alerts its wearer with a series of 
silent pulsed vibrations 

Activated by a radio transmitter or 
by calling an operator at a local 
Radio Common Carrier which pro- 
vides round-the-clock paging 
Weight: 7.1 oz. plus battery 
Dimensions: 1” x 2-3/8” x 3-3/4” 
plus clip 

Accessories available: choice of tone 
or pulsed vibration, charger and 
battery 

Similar pagers may be obtained 
through a local distributor listed 
in the Yellow Pages of the tele- 
phone directory 

Manufactured and distributed by: 
Bell and Howell 

78 Blanchard Road 

Burlington, Massachusetts 08103 


Electronic Handwriters 


Compact, self-contained systems 
that transmit permanent hand- 
written messages between sending 
and receiving points 

Compatible only with duplicate 
units 

Use telephone or direct wire con- 
nections 

Transmits sketch or diagram for 
technical information 

Typing skills not required 

Weight: varies with individual 
brands 


Dimensions: varies with individual 
brands 


Manufactured and distributed by: 


Electrowriter 


Victor Graphic Systems, Inc. 
3900 N. Rockwell 
Chicago, Illinois 60618 


Telepen 


Telautograph Corp. 
8700 Bellanca Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 


Telenote 


Talos Systems, Inc. 
7311 East Evans Road 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85260 
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for Cool, Breezy Rochester in Scenic Upstate N.Y. 
The Empire State Association of the Deaf 


invites you to the 34th Biennial Convention of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


All-Day Outing at Niagara Falls, July 4 
Visit to Finger Lakes Racetrack 
Visit NTID, a New Technical College for the Deaf 
Dramatics, Receptions, Captioned Films 
Miss Deaf America Pageant 


July 2-8, 1978 at the 


AMERICANA - ROCHESTER 


Rochester, New York 


Tentative Plans Include: 


Special-Group Luncheons 
Visit a Famous Winery 
Interesting Workshops 

Optional Side Trips 


WATCH FOR FURTHER INFORMATION IN THE DEAF AMERICAN 


Or Write to: 
ALICE B. BEARDSLEY 


Convention General Chairman 


400-5 Clay Road Rochester, N.Y. 14623 


A few hours’ drive from Toronto and other Canadian cities, New York, 
the Finger Lakes scenic and resort area and the Great Lakes 
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Fairmount’s ‘Little Prince’ Benefits DEAF AMERICAN 


Traditionally, with each of Fairmount 
Theatre of the Deaf productions, the 
final performance is held as a benefit 
for a deaf organization. For the past 
three years the center contributed money 
to the Ohio Association of the Deaf 
(ad hoc) for total communication sup- 
port and Community Service Programs 
for their financial needs. This year 
FTD has contributed the proceeds from 
their April 3 performance of “The Little 
Prince” to THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

Jackie Kilpatrick, a graduate of Gal- 
laudet College and who was also mem- 
ber of the Dance Company there, por- 
trays the title role in the French classic 
“The Little Prince.’ The plot entails 
the story of an aviator who is forced to 
land in the desert and meets a little 
prince from another planet. 

A cast made up of both non-hearing 
and hearing actors, dancers and mu- 
sicians brings the sometimes humor- 
ous, sometimes tragic and often moving 
children’s story for adults to life. It’s 
charming entertainment. The cast in- 
cludes Jackie Evans, Junior Lee Doughty, 
Jocelyn Fleming, Linda Norton, Eric 
Schneider, Neal Szpatura, Ruth Leo, Peg- 
gy Goe, Linda Bianchi, Ruth Ann Ger- 
basi and Sue Sofranko and regular com- 
pany members: Brian Kilpatrick, Charles 
St. Clair, Chuck Rosenow and Gar 
Smith. Miles Barnes has adapted and 
directed the production. Gar Smith 
wrote the original music and Brian Kil- 
patrick translated the spoken words 
into signs. 

* * * 

GOOD NEWS! The Fairmount Theatre 
of the Deaf is proud to announce they 
have been invited to take part in the 
Lincoln Center “Outdoor Summer Festi- 


Gar Smith 


(left) as 
Little Prince, played by Jackie Kilpatrick. 
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The King with The 


res 1 


Left to right: Charles St. Clair as The Conceited Man, Neal Szpatura as The Geographer, Jackie 
Kilpatrick as The Little Prince, Brian Kilpatrick as The Aviator and Chuck Rosenow as The 


Lamplighter. 


Brian Kilpatrick (left) as The Aviator and 
Jackie Kilpatrick as The Little Prince. 


val” again this summer. The festival 
begins on August 23 and runs through 
Sunday, September 4. FTD is scheduled 
for two performances on September 1. 
The first performance, for children, is 
scheduled for 11 am. and the second 
for adults, at 2:30 p.m. In the event 
that September 1 has inclement (rainy) 
weather, the performance will be re- 
scheduled for September 2. Admission 
is free and open to the public. 


Photo credits: Jean Alyn Schnell 


Lincoln Center is currently pursuing 
other programs toward the improvement 
of services to the handicapped in gen- 
eral and feels that the appearance of 
our company would highlight their ef- 
forts in this direction. 


For more information, write or call 
to Charles St. Clair, Director, Fairmount 
Theatre of the Deaf, 1925 Coventry 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44118, (216) 932- 
2000 (voice). 


Chuck Rosenow (left) as The Lamplighter and 
Jackie Kilpatrick as The Little Prince in the 
production of Fairmount Center. 
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By TOIVO LINDHOLM 
4816 Beatty Drive 
Riverside, Ca. 92506 


Kenneth Murphy saw this in the Frat’s 
“Spotlight”: 

A group of businessmen from Chicago 
flew into Las Vegas on a gambling binge. 
One of them won $100,000. Since he did 
not want the others to share his great 
luck, he came home alone. Arriving in 
the wee hours, he dug a hole in his back- 
yard and buried his winnings. First 
thing the next morning, he hurried to 
the spot and was horrified to find his 
money gone. But there was a clue: foot- 
prints led to a house right next door 
owned by his deaf neighbor. On the 
same street lived a friend of the deaf 
fellow. Armed with a pistol, the victim 
woke the friend and the deaf one told 
the former, “Tell this guy that if he does- 
n’t give me back my $100,000, I’m going 
to kill him.” In signs, the friend con- 
veyed this message to the deaf fellow 
who replied,’ “I hid it under your cher- 
ry tree.” The friend quickly told the 
enraged man: “He’s not going to tell 
you; you better kill him.” 


* * * 


What follows is from the collection of 
Harry Belsky, Jackson Heights, New 
York. 

PREFERRED A NIGHTSHIRT 

He is sometimes quite deaf and often 
bashful. On one occasion he was neigh- 
bor at dinner with a sprightly young 
woman, who finding it difficult to reach 
a subject of common interest on which 
to start a conversation, thought she 
could try fruit, being inspired by a dish 
of bananas before her on the table. “Mr. 
Spooner,” said she, “do you like banan- 
as?” Blushing to the roots of his hair, the 
good man responded, “Well, my dear 
young lady, as you have asked the ques- 
tion, I must confess that I prefer the old 
fashioned nightshirt.”—-The Deaf Mutes 
Journal, 1902. 


* * * 


When visitors passing through our 
Gallaudet College Chapel asked, ““Where 
is your organ?” I almost laughed in 
their faces at the ridiculousness of the 
question, usually followed by its twin 
query, “Do you use raised letters?” 
Which by the way, may yet be found 
valuable in securing touch-rhythmical 
vibrations—Musical Vibrations for the 
Deaf, 1912. 

* * * 

Jones—“I had a good chance to say 
I told you so to Thompson today.” 

Brown—‘How so?” 
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Jones—““Why I strongly advised him 
against marrying Miss Ernot but he 
wouldn’t listen to me and now he re- 
pents it himself.” 

Brown—“I don’t see why, she is a most 
charming woman.” 

Jones—“‘But she’s as deaf as a post.” 

Brown—That isn’t any defect with her. 
She can read your lips so cleverly that 
you would never suspect she wasn’t 
hearing every word you said.” 

Jones—“That’s all right at times but 
Thompson claims that it is wearing him 
to skin and bones to have to get up and 
light the gas everytime he has to tell her 
that the baby is ecrying.”—Life - DMJ, 
1900. 


* * % 


The reporter explained how he with 
his friend were fooled when introduced 
by one of the Committeemen to two 
young hearing women whom he took to 
be deaf, like others at the picnic. The fol- 
lowing extract will best explain itself. 


FOOLED THEM 

My friend and myself were just about 
to bid the two young women adieu by 
means of our own little sign manual 
when they burst into merry laughter. 
My pal and I stood in the aisle like a 
pair of petrified men. 

“You need not look so intensely sur- 
prised,” one of the girls said, smiling in 
as musical a voice as you ever heard. 
“We saw that you took us for mutes 
when you were presented to us. Natur- 
ally enough too and so we both decided 
spontaneously and simultaneously to be 
mutes for an afternoon. We are simply 
friends of some of the ladies among 
the mute excursionists and so we came 
along with them. Now we’ve got to 
join them.” Good bye, and they both 
laughingly took their departure for an- 
other car to find their women friends.— 
DMJ, 1898. 


* * * 


DEAF MUTE PENCIL WON 

John Finley, a deaf mute, appeared 
in the court this morning as a complain- 
ant against John Fortune’s dog. He 
wrote out his testimony on a pad. 

“Last Sunday night,” he wrote, “I 
went into this man’s yard and his dog 
jumped on me and bit me. I did noth- 
ing to tease it. I was quiet. I com- 
plained to him and he told me to go to 

“How do you know what he said?” 
wrote Judge Brenner. 


“My friend told me,” replied the deaf 
mute with his ready pencil.—Fortune’s 
dog was ordered killed.”—DMJ, 1900. 


* * % 


A few days after Christmas more than 
a quarter of a century ago, I presented 
to a very bright boy wholly and con- 
genitally deaf, a trumpet gay with red, 
gilt and green. The only little disad- 
vantage of this rather costly toy was 
its stubborn refusal to perform the natu- 
ral function of a trumpet to emit sound. 
But this muteness, I assured the little 
hearing donor from whom I wheedled 
the gift, could make no possible differ- 
ence to a deaf boy, while I congratulated 
myself inwardly. It would make a decided 
and most comforting difference to the 
deaf child’s teacher whose windows over- 
looked the playground. 

Frank seized the trumpet joyfully, 
blew into it, looked puzzled and disap- 
pointed, made two further fruitless at- 
tempts; then exclaiming with distinct- 
ness which would have much gratified 
his articulation teacher, “No good! Cheat” 
threw the instrument over a_ fence 
with all the force his sturdy little arm 
could muster. Turning angrily, he 
flashed upon me from his black eyes a 
look scorn, repeated the word ‘Cheat’ 
and walked: away, as one who turns his 
back upon a betrayer. I was sorry, but 
I was also blind and stupid—Musical Vi- 
brations for the Deaf, 1912. 


* % * 


A woman evangelist is converting many 
sinners in Missouri. In one of her ad- 
dresses the other day she said, “There is 
a man in this house who is untrue to 
his wife! I am going to throw this 
hymn book at him.” She raised the 
book as if she was going to throw it 
and every man but one in the house 
ducked his head to avoid the book. 
Then she blistered the dodgers and 
lauded the one true man. It was after- 
ward learned that he was deaf—N.Y. Tri- 
bune, 1896. 


* * * 
Quizzer—So he shuts his eyes to his 
wife’s temper fits, does he? 


Gayer—-Yes, she is deaf and talks on 
her hands, you know—D.M.J., 1899. 


SPECIAL! 


16MM MOVIE PROJECTORS 
AND 


PROJECTION BULBS 


AT THE VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


Write or see: 


BARRY STEINBERG 
4257 - 58th Ave., 
Bladensburg, Md. 20710 
TTY: (301) 779-0896 
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Flying Fingers Game Introduced 


By ROBERT SWAIN, Associate Feature Editor 


For the fun of both the deaf and 
hearing—age seven to adults—is a new 
Scrabble-like game, KEEP QUIET .. 


also called “Sign Language Crossword INTRODUCING A CHALLENGING NEW GAME! 


Cubes Game.” Instead of letters, it uses 


cubes imprinted on six sides with the 
symbols of fingerspelling. An easy way J ™ 
to become more proficient in the manual 
alphabet and for developing nimble 


fingers and sharpening the motor skills. 


The manufacturer says: ‘Most persons, KEEP QUIET is the innovative new SIGN LANGUAGE CROSSWORD 
especially children, will learn the sign CUBES GAME: Originally designed for the deaf, KEEP QUIET is now a 
language alphabet (fingerspelling) in 15 game for everyone 
minutes.” ; 


KEEP QUIET is so-called because the 
players, more than two can participate, 
must keep quiet and rely entirely on 
fingerspelling when challenging the 
spelling of a word or engaging in an 
argument. A mouth opened by mistake 
is penalized. A manual alphabet in- 
terpreter card comes with the game. 


KEEP QUIET provides education, 
entertainment, and a new com- 
munication media to all, ages 7 to 
adult. 


KEEP QUIET breaks down the barrier 
between the deaf and the normal 
hearing through the easily learned 
sign language alphabet. 


KEEP QUIET enhances the vocabulary 
and motivates players to learn and 
enjoy a new and useful language. 


Cures GAME 


, SIGN LANGUAGE CROSSWORD 


Excitement mounts as each player 
tries for the highest score in forming 
all or most of the 14 cubes into words 
within three minutes. An hour glass- 
shaped “Timer” tells when the time is 
up. The cubes are thrown from a 
shaker and must be left face up as 
spilled out. For the scoring, count the 


numbers on the corners of the cubes Get this dynamic game now, available at the low introductory price of $7.00 
(some sides of the cubes are blank and (includes postage and handling) from: KOPPTRONIX CO., BOX 361, 
don’t count). A cube is counted twice STANHOPE. N.J. 07874 


when placed vertically and horizontally. 
Names, foreign words, abbreviations are 
out. 

Enclosedis$........ Lo KEEP QUIET Sign Language 


There are other variations of the game Crossword Cubes Game(s) $7.00 each (includes postage & handling) 


to enliven further the imagination. An 
instruction card gives complete details 
and the rules too. 


If your local stores don’t stock KEEP ADDRESS 
QUIET, you can order it at the low 


introductory price of $7 (including post- CITY STATE zip 
age and handling) from Kopptronix Co., . 
Box 361, Stanhope, N.J. 07874. Mail to: KOPPTRONIX CO., BOX 361, STANHOPE, N.J. 07874 


KEEP QUIET—it was patented last 
January—is the brainchild of Warner 
Kopp. He said he had in mind the 
need for an effective method to help 
break the language barrier between the Arkansas: July 23-24, Camelot Inn, Ohio: October 6-8, Ramada, Youngs- 


1977 State Association Conventions 


deaf and the hearing by initiating the Little Rock town 

hearing to the manual alphabet in such Georgia: August 11-13, Century Center Oklahoma: August 47, Enid, Gantz 
, : Motor Hotel, Atlanta Center (Phillips University) 

a way that they would enjoy learning : aan 

Ph canes eeiien east Gaia ipa Gea Maryland: September 9-10, The Flag- _, Pennsylvania: August 19-20, Host Inn, 

it. e pointed ou at his invention ship Motel, Ocean City Harrisburg 


could be a language tool for young Michigan: August 18-21, Kalamazoo eo peli ige te inc ici 11-13, Wade 


hearing children who, at this stage of ; 
, eA Minnesota: July 14-17, ; : : ‘ 
life, are receptive to acquiring language indee. Pengilly Pi Bhan ae eee July 69, Paris Landing, 


skills and thus enable them to com- missouri: August 47, St. Louis Virginia: June 30, July 1-2, Holiday 


municate easily with the deaf in the Nebraska: July 22-23, Lincoln Inn West, Richmond 
future. New Jersey: September 2-5, Cherry Washington: July 1417, Washington 
; Hill Hyatt House, Cherry Hill State School for the Deaf, Vancouver 
KEEP QUIET is one of the very few New York: August 31-September 3, 
games to receive a U.S. Patent. Rome 
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For English Language Learners 
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Series 
( 4) ( R.R. My ter 
“so. Signed English is a manual parallel to spoken English. It is a semantic signal 
intended for use by the hearing impaired child and those around him. It should be 
introduced to him as early in his life as possible. When used with speech, it should 
facilitate the English language development of the child. Signed English is also being 
used with some children who hear but, for a variety of reasons, have not developed 
speech or language competence. 

Each of the Signed English teaching aids described in the free guide can be used 
without consulting other materials. These aids are intended to make the task of 
learning language more pleasant and to help the adult communicate better with the 
child. 


Fourteen of the aids are story books which deal with aspects of our heritage that 
should be familiar to all children. These stories should be read to children for their 
enjoyment and used as a vehicle for learning Signed English by parents. The stories are 
also useful as scripts for skits and plays. Some examples are Little Red Riding Hood, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, The Tale of Peter Rabbit, The Ugly Duckling, etc. The stories 
vary in language complexity so that children at different stages of language 
development can profit from them. 

The poetry and song books offer an opportunity to practice signing while 
maintaining the rhythm of spoken English. 

Three posters are provided for wall decoration. 


available now: |forthcoming: 


12 Beginning Books 1 Growing Up Book 
3 Posters 2 References 
14 Stories and Poems 13 Films 


23 Growing Up Books 
2 References 
1 Song Book and Record 


Send for your FREE Guide and Order Form. 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE BOOKSTORE 

GALLAUDET COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20002 

NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE 


WFD Bureau Meetings In Athens, Greece, May 30-31, 1977 


By YERKER ANDERSSON, Third Vice President, WFD 


The members of the WFD Bureau had 
two formal meetings and several in- 
formal conferences both among them- 
selves and with Greek officials in Athens, 
Greece. Absent from these meetings 
were Dr. Nandy of India, Mr. Manzan- 
edo of Argentina and Dr. Magarotto 
of Italy (due to illness). 

Some of the matters discussed at the 
WFD Bureau meetings are reported 
here: 

1. The International Institute on Deaf- 
ness of the WFD which was established 
in 1973 will soon have a set of guide- 
lines. It is hoped that in the future it 
will become an important source of in- 
formation on deafness for scholars and 
other interested persons in the world; 
it will also arrange workshops, scholar 
exchanges and seminars. 


2. The Bulgarian Panev gave a pro- 
gress report on the coming VIIIth World 
Congress and exhibited two posters. The 
Bureau’s reaction to the report was very 
favorable. A lengthy discussion cen- 
tered on the topics to be discussed in 
the WFD Commissions at the World 
Congress. Both the British Sutcliffe 
and I urged the inclusion of communi- 
cation problems as a topic. 

The Bureau agreed with Panev that 
it would be very difficult to provide 


adequate interpreting services in GES- 
TUNO (the formal international sign 
language). While recognizing this prob- 
lem and my own failure to train an 
adequate number of interpreters in 
GESTUNO for the VIIth World Congress, 
I pointed out that all the WFD Bureau 
members, including myself, were in- 
adequately proficient in the use of 
GESTUNO. It was suggested that the 
members would set a precedent by learn- 
ing and using it. Panev was asked to 
do his best to get as many interpreters 
trained in GESTUNO as possible. 

3. The WFD membership fees were 
raised due to increasing costs. Each 
national association of the deaf will 
pay $120 per year, other associations— 
as associate members—$80 and _indi- 
viduals $15. These new fees will be 
effective next year. 


4. The United Nations General Assem- 
bly has proclaimed 1981 as the Inter- 
national Year for Disabled Persons. The 
Council of World Organizations In- 
terested in the Handicapped (CWOIH) 
has asked the WFD to participate in 
developing a draft program for the 
Year. Upon my recommendation, Dr. 
John G. Schroedel has been appointed 
to represent the WFD at CWOIH meet- 
ings. Poland and Great Britain have al- 
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ready sent a draft program. Dr. Mag- 
arotto will make up a draft program 
on the basis of suggestions from the 
Bureau members. 

5. Dr. Vukotiec informed that be- 
eause of financial difficulties, the Voice 
of Silence has been discontinued. In- 
stead a newsletter has been issued. It 
will soon be sent to WFD members. 
It is similar to the newsletter Interna- 
tional Bulletin published by the NAD 
International Relations Committee. 


6. The resolutions of the VIIth World 
Congress will be followed up at next 
WFD Bureau meeting. The WFD Bureau 
will soon send a letter of appreciation 
to the U.S. president and vice president 
candidates for their use of interpreters 
for the deaf. The next WFD Bureau 
meeting will be held in Leipzig, April 
15-22, 1978. At the request of NAD, 
I renewed the invitation to the NAD 
Centennial in 1980. 


The WFD Bureau members enjoyed 
the great hospitality by Greek officials, 
including D. Theodorakis, president of 
the Greek association of the deaf, and 
S. Staroyannis, president of the Hellenic 
Society for the Care of the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing. Their hotel and meal 
expenses were paid in full by the Greek 
hosts. We also visited the school for 
the deaf and the club in Athens. 


The presence of WFD Bureau members 
has apparently been an excellent impetus 
for the Greeks in their work. It also 
improved the relations between the 
Greek government and the Greek asso- 
ciation of the deaf. By American stand- 
ards, the deaf in Greece have a long 
way to go toward equality, independence 
and international cooperation. It is my 
hope that increased American participa- 
tion in future international meetings 
will make them and other European 
deaf more aware of their civil rights; 
in turn it will facilitate cooperation be- 
tween the NAD and foreign associations 
of the deaf and also increase the Euro- 
pean share of American innovations such 
as TTY, captioned television, etc. 


NAD Fees (Annual) 


Individual Membership ______-_ $15.00* 
Husband-Wife Membership --~ 25.00* 
Organizational Affiliation -__ 25.00 


*Includes DEAF AMERICAN 
subscription 


DEAF AMERICAN subscription, $6.00 
per year or $11.00 for two years. Send 
remittance to the National Association 
of the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 20910. 
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MCM COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEM” 


The MCM Communications £ 
System is the most widely- 
used mobile telecom- 
munications device 
for the deaf, hearing- 
impaired, non-verbal 
individuals and their 
families. Throughout 
the United States 
and around the 
world, the popular 
MCM/D is bringing 
deaf persons closer together with 
their families and friends with ordinary 
telephone communications, and, it is also 


The finest 
telephone 
instrument for 

the deaf and 
hearing impaired 


providing much-needed access to offered today. 
emergency services, govenment agencies, and 
educational facilities. Rugged and reliable, the MCM/D Only $625.00 


is a product of the latest semiconductor technologies. High- 
reliability aerospace design and assembly techniques are also used by Micon Industries to assure years of trouble-free and 
satisfying service from your MCM/D communications terminals. The custom designed features of the MCM/D terminal (Manual 
Communications Module/Deaf), offer simplicity of operation and true use-it-anywhere mobility to the user at a low one-time cost 
. .. NO supplies needed! 


Only “MCM Communications” incorporates these important features: 


The Patented “Power Bright” display — a full 32 characters. 
e Rechargeable “Nicad’” batteries — 4 to 5 times the life of ordinary Alkaline batteries. 
e Backspace Key from “MCM” to “MCM” — a functional backspace key for immediate corrections. 
e Telephone receiver cradle specifically engineered for maximum efficiency with the standard or 
trim line telephone. (European models available.) 
All of these built-in automatic features benefit you in minimizing errors, saving you time and money on 
the telephone and only “MCM Communications” gives you this with the ease and convenience of com- 
plete portability; the MCM weighs only 3.8 pounds. 
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To order your MCM, fill out below: 
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(name) (street address) (city) 
Fe et , place my order from the MCM ......... @ $625.00 x __ = 
(state) (zip) 
California residents add appropriate sales tax of eee ee = 
Plus: 95,00: for Treighit Gna HaNnGlng 245 330 ewe aetna i 220 ka BGs PON heea ae AR At soe 
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| am enclosing (circle one) Check, Money Order, or bill to my (circle one) Master Charge # 
or BankAmericard #__.- OO CSCSC‘<;73P CYS expiration date CCCCC“‘“‘CO;N for the total 
amount of —- CCCs full payment. 


MICON 


INDUSTRIES 


Delivery is subject to conditions of freight, 
252 Oak Street materials, labor. All sales final. Offer void 
Oakland, California 94607 where prohibited by law. Allow 6 to 8 weeks 


(415) 763-6033 for delivery. 


Woods Speaks To Florida Disabled Students Council 


The University of Florida in Gains- 
ville invited W. H. Woods, Sr., author of 
“The Forgotten People,” to speak be- 
fore the Disabled Students Council, on 
May 16, 1977. The Council, in con- 
junction with other organizations, was 
sponsoring a “Handicap Awareness Day.” 

The “Awareness Day” was being car- 
ried out in Gainesville through an effort 
of the University, the City of Gaines- 
ville and Santa Fe Community College 
and was in correlation with ‘National 
Awareness Week,” sponsored by the 
Easter Seal Society. 

On the same program was Robert 
Thomson, coordinator for vocational 
evaluation in the Florida School for the 
Deaf and the Blind. Mr. Thomson is 
hard of hearing and is well versed in 
the sign language. He brought some 
of the students from St. Augustine to 
show to the public that the students can 
be graceful dancers as well. 

Also on the program was Jack Hutch- 
inson, Director of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion for the State of Florida; Jack Mc- 
Griff, Facilities Committee of the Board 
of Regents, and Marie Bell McCoy, blind 
author of “Journey Out of Darkness.” 

Author Woods’ lecture, which was well 
received, is as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


It is my pleasure to be here at the 
invitation of Benny L. Higdon, chair- 
person of the Disabled Students Council, 
and I feel it is an honor to be able to 
speak to you in the sign language, with 
David Leitson reverse interpreting. 

I am not here to defend my people, 
the deaf, alone, but also of the other 
handicapped individuals. It happened 
to be my good fortune to come into 
contact with other disabled persons 
daily. You see, I work with the Good- 
will people in St. Petersburg. 

I had my misgivings about the handi- 
capped humans who are employed at 
Goodwill. The first few weeks at Good- 
will convinced me the other disadvan- 
taged individuals are as human as you 
and me. They have their desires and 
dislikes. I have my own desires and 
dislikes. They have their own friends. 
I have my own friends. They have their 
own faults. So do I have my own faults. 
That is human nature. 

It has been my pleasure to make the 
acquaintance of one of the most im- 
pressive of handicapped women. She is 
Mrs. Lani Deauville. She has taught 
at higher pay at colleges, universities 
and in hospitals. She came to work for 
Goodwill because she saw the greater 
need of her services. 

Mrs. Deauville was a perfectly normal 
woman before the swimming accident 
that disabled her for life. She has 
learned to accept her fate. At Good- 
will she is often kept busy trying to 
solve other people’s problems. Others’ 
problems become her problems. Her 
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psychological skills often have helped 
smooth the hurt feelings of other dis- 
abled persons. She has a wide circle 
of friends ... and I am very proud to 
call her one of my friends. 

Seeing the difficulties of the other 
handicapped individuals in their strug- 
gles for survival reminds me, of course, 
of my own people. 

I have experienced difficulties in ob- 
taining part-time employment in St. 
Petersburg. Liquor stores refused to 
hire me as custodian although I was 
first in line for the job. Cafeterias 
and restaurants did not want me as a 
cleaning person. I am a retired ex- 
perienced printer-operator, but  print- 
ing shops turned me down because they 
have changed from hot metal to cold 
type processes. I did not have the 
desire to go to school to learn a new 
trade because I considered it folly at 
my age—68—to attempt to learn a new 
profession, with no guarantee of em- 
ployment. 

The blame can be pinpointed to the 
newspapers. Most refuse to print stories 
of the successful deaf individual in 
business, professions of their choice be- 
cause they were not local. They like 
to print stories of deaf children being 
taught in neighborhood schools, de- 
priving the adult deaf’s right to pub- 
licity. How could the employers and 
public know of what the deaf can do 
as long as the newspapers still are 
adamant in their policies of printing 
only citywide news? 

That is why I wrote my book, “The 
Forgotten People,” in an effort to en- 
lighten the public. The book tells of 
Thomas Edison, himself deaf in later 
life, who invented electricity; Beethoven 
who wrote music although deaf; John 
Gregg, also deaf, who developed Gregg 
shorthand. There is also Einar Rosen- 
kjar, deaf structural engineer, Thomas 
Marr, the deaf architect. Many more. 

At present I am writing another book, 
to be known as “Sequel to the Forgot- 
ten People,” which will tell the world 
about: 

Juliette Gordon Low, Girl Scout foun- 
der, who was deaf. 

Reatha Suttka Hirte, deaf, who founded 
her own chain of French reweaving busi- 
nesses in several parts of the country. 

Eleanor Frances Preston, greeting 
card Designer. She, too, is deaf. 

Mrs. Ruby Rader, deaf, who entered 
the hog producing business. 


Our own deaf long distance truck 
drivers, e.g., Morris S. Katz, deaf, and 
retired owner of a fleet of heavy trucks. 

And many more unbelievable stories 
of unbelievable people. All true. 

Still, it is getting difficult for the 
deaf to land employment in today’s 
changing business conditions because 
of lack of publicity. 

Fifty years ago, I recall, there were 
hardly any interviews accompanying job 


applications. When a deaf person ap- 
plied for a profession he thought he 
could perform to the satisfaction of the 
employer, he was hired. At that time 
the deaf occupation seeker was better 
trained than the hearing because he 
was educated at the trade of his choice 
at a school for the deaf. Hardly any 
trades were taught at public schools 
at that time. 

Today, it is much reversed. Public 
schools or vocational schools now teach 
trades. Because of language difficul- 
ties, the deaf person often is turned 
down in his search for a job. Oral or 
written difficulties did not deter the 
deaf in ages past. Today personnel 
managers all too often veto the deaf’s 
application because of his language. 

So you see, the deaf are often left 
out in today’s job market. 

In order to be able to get a better 
paying job, the deaf must go to college. 
And the only college for the deaf in the 
world is Gallaudet College, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Very few of the students get 
degrees as high as Ph.D. The deaf are 
today accepted in public schools as long 
as the public schools have qualified in- 
terpreters. What the outcome will be 
in the job market remains to be seen. 

Our people often have been the un- 
sung heroes. They give credit for a 
job well done without receiving credit. 
They become the forgotten people. The 
unenlightened public looks down on the 
deaf, saying, “What a pitiful thing to 
be handicapped that way.” 

Helen Keller, herself blind and deaf, 
was well-known in the handicapped 
world. She once claimed that deafness 
is a worse handicap. I say the deaf are 
very happy in their world because they 
can see, drive cars, go to baseball games. 
Their architectural skills build impres- 
sive public bulidings; they own success- 
ful businesses and, best of all, they 
can see how lucky they were to have 
married their handsome mates. 

I believe the blind are happy in their 
world. I know a blind girl friend in St. 
Petersburg and I marvel at the talents 
God has given her to replace the loss of 
her sight. 

The deaf in successful professions. Do 
the newspapers bring out this kind of 
stories? No. 

Do any of you say that you get 
good publicity to boost your chances at 
employment? Again, No. 

You are also the forgotten people. 

I cannot say anything about you in my 
book because I do not know what you 
can do. You do not know what the deaf 
can do. But I suggest you write books 
about the blind written by the blind, the 
wheelchair people written by those in 
wheelchairs, the legless written by the 
legless—each individual in his particu- 
lar handicap condition to write about 
those similarly handicapped. 

Such books can help immeasurably 
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to enlighten employers, and the public, 
as to your needs—because you are hu- 
man, not just handicapped. 

Many of you pay taxes. Our officials 
use those taxes for other purposes, for- 
getting you. You—like the deaf, I re- 
peat, like the deaf—are the forgotten 
people. 


I hope we all can get together and 
put our shoulders to the wheel and push 
together in an effort to make the public 
aware of our handicaps. 

Cooperation begets cooperation. It 
becomes epidemic among us all to help 
one another. 

It is a pleaure to be here—and I 
thank you. 


Giandana, both employment development specialists for the National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf (NTID), at a special employment seminar about the deaf in Dallas. The seminar 
was sponsored by the Dallas Alliance for Employment of the Handicapped, (a Chamber of 
Commerce committee), Region VI of the Texas Rehabilitation Commission and the Dallas 
Association of the Deaf. Its purpose was to foster a better understanding of the handi- 


NTID EMPLOYMENT SEMINAR IN DALLAS—(Left to right) Ralph White, program specialist 
1980 at the Texas Rehabilitation Commission, Austin, talks with Anthony Finks and Richard 


cap of deafness and to create a greater awareness of the employability of the deaf. To 
date, NTID, located in Rochester, N.Y., has held similar seminars in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis and Denver. 
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moments of ancient civilizations: we will walk in 
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Athens, Greece we will tour the SS 
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Spellman Speaks To Metro Gallaudet Alumni 


Anna Plapinger is shown receiving the Unsung Hero Award at a luncheon of Gallaudet Col- 


lege alumni at Totowa, New Jersey, on April 24. 
(Photo credit: Ruth S. Brown) 


luncheon committee. 


John F. Spellman, program supervisor 
at the Kendall Demonstration Elemen- 
tary School for the Deaf, Washington, 
D.C., was the speaker at a luncheon Sun- 
day, April 24, at The Bethwood, Totowa, 
New Jersey, sponsored by the Metropoli- 
tan chapter of the Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association. Fifty-six people 
attended despite the bad weather. 

“The first goal of Gallaudet College 
was to teach deaf students,” Mr. Spell- 
man said, “but now it has become a 
place with much to offer all deaf people 
all over the world. In the last 10 years, 
tremendous changes have occurred at 
Gallaudet, and I’d like to see it become 
an international center for research into 
deafness within the next decade,” he 
ventured, after outlining the progress 
the college has made in setting up goals, 
fund-raising and building construction. 

After a show of slides, he revealed 
that the Gallaudet of today boasts a 
permanent flag atop Chapel Hall to 
mark its status as a historic national 
landmark, a new infirmary building just 
last month named after the late Dr. 
Peter Fine, a “branch” established at 
Johnson County Community College in 
Kansas and an enrollment of 1,100 under- 
graduate students. 

Since the Federal government provides 
only 84% of the money Gallaudet needs 
to maintain itself and grow, the differ- 
ence must be made up by private 
sources, he pointed out. The Centen- 
nial Fund was the college’s first or- 
ganized effort to raise money, but now 
he was pleased to introduce Joseph 
Srgo, the college’s director of develop- 
ment, who solicits funds from parents, 
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At the left is Cliff Rowley, a member of the 


alumni, companies and foundations. 


Working under Mr. Srgo, Mr. Spell- 
man heads the Resource Council of the 
GCAA, whose aim is to explore and en- 
large the involvement of more alumni 
in the college. Mr. Spellman himself 
is particularly concerned with the alumni 
in the northeastern region of the United 
States. 


After his talk, Cliff Rowley presented 
the chapter’s fourth annual Unsung Hero 
award for volunteer work to Anna Plap- 
inger, who had taught sewing for 26 
years at the Lexington School for the 
Deaf, helped found the Hebrew Associa- 
tion of the Deaf’s Sisterhood and the 
National Congress of the Jewish Deaf 
and raised two daughters and one grand- 
son to become professional workers serv- 
ing the deaf. 


Kenneth Rothschild, chapter president, 
presented a special award to Margaret 
E. Jackson in appreciation of the count- 
less offices she had held in the chapter 
for many years. 


The luncheon committee, Ann Siebert, 
Margaret Jackson, Cliff Rowley and 
Henry Buzzard, was responsible for the 
delicious chicken dinner, and the menus 
were printed by students of the New 
York School for the Deaf. Phil Bravin 
was toastmaster and Bernard Teitelbaum 
gave the benediction. 


Metro chapter officers: Kenneth Roths- 
child, president; Margaret Jackson, vice 
president; Charlotte Karras, secretary; 
Michael Kramer, treasurer; and Jean 
Calder, liaison officer—Ruth S. Brown. 


Hazards Of 
Deafness 


By ROY K. HOLCOMB 


512. You go into a dark public toilet. 
You push the door open to go to a stool. 
A guy in there hollers. You keep go- 
ing. The guy keeps hollering. You keep 
going. 

513. In a supermarket you stand in a 
long line at a cashier’s counter. Another 
cashier goes by and says, “Come to 
counter #8.” You just stand in the same 
line losing a beautiful opportunity to 
get through the check stand fast. 

514. You decide to be alert while in 
a long line at a cashier’s counter, in a 
supermarket. You see another cashier 
coming and you quickly move to the 
next counter, thinking he has called to 
open this counter. But alas, the cashier 
just walks through the counter to an- 
other department. You not only loss 
your place but your cool as well. 

514. In a bank you wait behind a per- 
son and wonder how long it will take 
for that person to finish his/her business. 
If you could hear you would know that 
his/her business is nearly finished by 
the conversation with the teller. How- 
ever, you don’t hear and move to an- 
other line that seems to be moving 
faster. Then from your new line you 
watch enough people in your old line 
get their business taken care of before 
you to fill up the Republic of China. 

515. While out on errands you lose 
your bank book. To find it you have to 
backtrack the places you have been. Now 
if you could hear you could phone the 
places you had visited and would not 
have to go out in the cold, snowy wea- 
ther. 

516. You and your husband are both 
deaf. If you could hear, you could call 
him when you wanted him. As it is you 
have to search in and out of the house 
each time you want him or else he has 
to tell you where he is every minute of 
the day. 

517. You wake up to the flashing 
of lightening thinking it is the flash- 
ing of your clock and that it is time 
to get up. 

518. Your husband drives out of the 
garage to go to do some errands. You 
think of some important last minute 
things you want him to do. You holler. 
He drives away with a big smile on his 
face not because he heard you but be- 
cause he was deep in thought about 
something. 


Georgia Ulmer, Salem, Oregon 
ane and Mrs. Charles A. Sellers, Rockford, 
inois 
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POWER SIGNAL SYSTEM FOR THE DEAF 


The power signal system is a sensing device for deaf persons. It is portable and can be used at home or when away at 
hotels, motels, etc. The signal device has four channels. Each channel has adifferent output signal code as follows: 


Channel No. 1 = DASH (long term) 
Channel No. 2 = DIT DIT DIT DIT (slowly) 
Channel No. 3 = DASH DASH DASH DASH 
Channel No. 4 = DIT DIT DIT DIT (fast) 


Each channel is activated by a sensing element and a timed printed circuit card for that particular function. Any signal 


card may be plugged into any channel you select. In order to “sense” the channel that has been activated by the sensor 
and printed circuit card, a light bulb, or a buzzer, or both may be used. 


Five printed circuit cards are available for use as follows: 


1. Voice or vibration signal a) tells when the baby is crying or coughing 
b) tells when anyone is knocking at the door, when the dog is barking, etc; 
2. Doorbell signal tells when the doorbell is ringing 
3. Telephone signal tells when the telephone is ringing 
4. Page signal a) calls the deaf person for meals, messages, help, etc; 


b) calls for the deaf person’s attention when some other member of the family 
is sick in bed; 


5. Rain signal tells when it is raining — time to shut the windows and take the clothes off 
the line. 


Since the power signal system has four channels, a total of four of the above cards may be used at the same time in the 
device. 


Additional printed circuit signal cards will be available in the future. These will include: 


Alarm clock signal Burglar alarm signal 
Mail signal Fire alarm signal 
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HOME OFFICE NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 


A few days ago, preliminary to preparing these notes, we 
latched onto the June 1976 Home Office Notes and at that 
time we were moaning the fact that it was most difficult to 
write home office notes when one is not often in the Home 
Office. So I guess this is where most of you came in, because 
the year may be different but the month is the same and so 
is the story. Actually this column might very well be titled 
Notes from Cloud 9 or something like that because most of 
the time we have been up in the clouds—even if not exactly 
on Cloud 9. Because May was really hectic, profitable and 
pleasing. We spent a great deal of time in different places 
and had a great deal of pleasure in doing so. 

Sneaking into May—the last part of April really, we had 
the pleasure of visiting very briefly the new Goodrich Center 
in Fort Worth, Texas. This center is operated by Tarrant 
County’s Hearing Impaired group headed by Betsy Stanley 
with Lil Browning as director. We were impressed and so 
much so that we just barely made our plane to Tucson. In 
fact the door on the plane was already closed when we got 
there but we made it. 

That evening we were in Tucson where we met with 
the program for the Hearing Impaired Developmentally Dis- 
abled—a program funded ky the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare through the University of Arizona and 
headed by Dr. Larry Stewart. This program has great prom- 
ise and we found the meeting extremely profitable. From 
there it was on to Los Angeles. The Executive Secretary 
ended up speaking at the GLAD banquet in Long Beach. But 
we were able to discuss the CAD proposal for an office 
sponsored by the State Department of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, and he expected availability of a new portable MCM- 
type telecommunications device that was to sell for $250. 
We also met Miss Teenage San Diego whose story appeared 
in last month’s DEAF AMERICAN magazine. 

With that behind us, we moved on to Chicago and the 
final planning stage of the National Symposium on Sign Lan- 
guage Research and Teaching. You could imagine how we 
felt when we arrived at O’Hare and asked to be taken to 
the Hyatt Regency Hotel only to be told there were three 
Hyatt Regencies in Chicago so which did we want? But 
we were lucky enough to guess right and the meeting took 
place on schedule. 

Returning to Washington just long enough to whump up 
a paper for the keynote address for Rhode Island’s Las Cruces 
follow-up meeting, we were off again for Providence the 
following day. Only stayed in Providence about 18 hours 
but they were a most impressive 18 hours anyone ever spent. 
First of all, the program—a half day outing—that Bettie 
Spellman whipped up was fantastic. She gathered all the 
top brass in the state for the meeting, including the governor 
which is a feat of no small proportions. She had the heads 
of special education, vocational rehabilitation and what not 
on hand along with the key people at the school and the 
program really swung. 

Back to D.C. we went to the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped’s annual meeting in the 
Washington Hilton Hotel. Here we were able to meet many 
deaf people including Nancy Berlitch, the widow of Norm 
Berlitch who brought the Alaska Association of the Deaf into 
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Charles C. Estes, Secretary-Treasurer 


Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secretary 


the NAD fold. We also got our picture took with Bill 
Northfield’s new assistant who handed us a $1,000 donation 
for the NAD. 

Then it was off to Houston and the priorities meeting of 
RSA’s Research and Training Centers. Here we were in 
good company. We had Jerry Schein who heads the NYU 
Deafness Research & Training Center which is called RT-17 
in governmentese; Craig Mills who is an old warhorse in 
rehabilitation and one of the best friends the deaf com- 
munity has in the field; Joe Owens, the executive director 
of the Council of State Administrators of Vocational Re- 
habilitation or CSAV for short. We met many others there 
and had the opportunity to talk to a number of old and new 
friends in the field. We also visited Lex Frieden who is a 
staunch member of the American Coalition of Citizens with 
Disabilities and the director of a program at the Texas In- 
stitute for Research and Rehabilitation. 

Back again in D.C. we took a look at the mail on our 
desk and took off again. First to Gallaudet where we were 
among the four deaf men being honored with honorary de- 
grees at its commencement. We guess it is safe to say that 
no. one could have been in more distinguished company. 
First was Jack Ashley, deaf member of Parliament from Great 
Britain who was also the principal speaker at the exercises. 
Then there was Vittorio Ierella, president of the Italian Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf and first president of the World 
Federation of the Deaf, and lastly Alan B. Crammatte. The 
last named was especially fitting as he was the director of 
the 1961 Fort Monroe workshop on community development 
which led in many ways to the progress we have made today. 

Following commencement was the White House Confer- 
ence on Handicapped Individuals. Over 100 deaf people and 
others affiliated with the deaf were on hand for this major 
effort. While it will be quite a while before the effects and 
the impact of this conference can be assessed, one thing is 
certain that the deaf delegates were never more visible than 
at that meeting. Not only did President Carter deliver the 
opening address but he prefaced it with the “I Love You” 
sign and closed out his remarks by signing “God Bless You 
All,” kindness I am told of RID President Carl Kirchner who 
taught him the signs on the way from the White House to 
the Sheraton Park Hotel. Everywhere one looked there were 
interpreters. 

In all of the workshops and State caucuses the proposals 
put forth by the deaf delegates were enthusiastically and 
unhesitatingly endorsed. The entertainment at night featured 
both Bernard Bragg of the National Theatre of the Deaf and 
the Gallaudet Rock Gospel crew. Both were simply great 
but the Rock Gospellers literally brought the house down. 
I was there all three nights and on the final night of the 
show the singers had people in wheelchairs dancing in the 
aisles. They were simply unable to quit as the audience 
deaf, blind, lame, all demanded more, ‘More’ and in sign 
language yet. There were problems to be sure, but we are 
extremely proud of the way the deaf delegates, alternates 
and observers staged their meetings and strategies to get 
the message home. 


The White House conference was preceded by the annual 
meeting of the delegates council of the American Coalition of 
Citizens with Disabilities. Terrence J. O’Rourke is a member 
of the ACCD Board, Charles Estes, NAD Secretary-Treasurer 
is first vice president of the ACCD; and the Executive Sec- 
retary was a member of the elected Nominating Committee and 
formerly first vice president—a position he abandoned to Mr. 
Estes. Here too we were doing well, the NAD was represented 
by O’Rourke, Schreiber and Carlton B. Strail, who came for 
the ESAD but is also Eastern Vice President of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf. The NAD and TDI together 
had 20 votes and we used them well, with the election of two 
people that we supported—Buffy Fetter of Eastfield College 
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who is skilled in Sign Language and Phyllis Rubenfeld of 
New York who was I must confess the only member of the 
ACCD board that this writer could lipread. 

When the WHCHI was over the Home Office got many 
visitors. We were able to utilize the presence of many of 
our Board Members to do some fast interviewing of appli- 
cants for the three middle management positions that were 
advertised—Public Information Officer, Assistant Executive 
Secretary for National Affairs and Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary for State Associations. By the time this sees the light, 
it is probable that all positions will have been filled and we 
will have the manpower to really get rolling. 

The Executive Secretary took off on the run from there 
to Kansas—to Olathe to be exact and the convention of the 
Kansas Association of the Deaf which jumped the gun on 
all the other states and had its convention over the Memorial 
Day weekend at the school. This was a great convention and 
one of the most pleasant aspects of it was the support that 
was so clearly evident for the Kansas School. Kenneth Culver 
was re-elected president of the KAD and he did an extremely 
competent job of running the convention. 


From Kansas is was but a short hop to Chicago and the 
NSSLRT meeting in the Chicago Regency Hyatt House. This 
meeting was fantastic. I guess there is no other word to de- 
scribe it—-F AN TASTIC. Since there will undoubtedly 
be much more on the subject we will leave it go at that. 
But it was fantastic. There were over 200 people in attendance. 
With a registration fee of $200 at that. But I am sure that 
everyone who took part left with the feeling that he got his 
money’s worth. 

In the meantime what was happening in the office? Actu- 
ally the staff is a bunch of basket cases. Barbara Kausch 
underwent surgery on her vocal chord for the removal of a 
node. Marcia Miller had surgery on her back. Almost 
everyone was in and out of the hospital or bed at one time 
or another. But we continued to struggle along—helped 


MAD/MWAD SPRING DANCE BENEFITS HALEX HOUSE—On April 29, 1977, the Maryland 
Association of the Deaf and the Metropolitan Washington Association of the Deaf, Inc., jointly 
sponsored a spring dance for the benefit of the NAD’s Halex House Building Fund. The date 


was in conflict with the National Technical 
lege. 


loud enough to make those who could hear wish they couldn’t. 


Halex House was $500 richer. 
Macon Calhoun and James Tuttle; 


Metropolitan Washington Association’s President William Seymour. 


when there will be another mortgage burning ceremony. 
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Institute for the Deaf’s visit to Gallaudet Col- 
There was lots of excitement in town with the Section 504 demonstrations and other ac- 
tivities but about 300 people showed up to drink, dance to the music of a live band that was 
But the music was good, the 
company was terrific, the committee worked like the devil and the end result was that 
Pictured above (left to right) are co-chairmen for the dance, 
NAD Executive Secretary Frederick Schreiber (seated); 
NAD President Mervin D. Garretson; Maryland Association President Leon Auerbach and 
Not the Executive Secre- 
tary’s firm grip on the envelope containing the $500 which will help bring closer the day 
(Photograph, Marcellus Kleberg) 


no doubt by the absence of the Executive Secretary. 

We added to our staff. Jan Browne became the new 
back-up secretary to the Executive Secretary. Jan already 
had sign language skills and that helped. Cindi Lamb was 
added to the accounting department to help out Alyce 
Stifter and Ollie Babenetz who are being swamped by the 
work load resulting from our steady growth. Marcia Miller 
has been switched to the typing pool where she will become 
a typist-interpreter once she is able to resume work and we 
have Angela: i onccsn sean as our new receptionist. 


Between them all we have a good crew. When our two 
new middle management people come aboard we will have 
all of the staff we need. One more change in the works 
is the replacement of Sylvia Nystrom in the book department. 
Sylvia is to go back to graduate school full time but aside 
from that we are in good shape. 


One other major effort is in the NAD umbrella concept. 
A joint committee from the International Association of 
Parents of the Deaf and the NAD has been working on that 
for months. We have just completed the final draft which 
will be presented to the Teletypewriters for the Deaf, Inc., in 
Port Chester, to the IAPD in Morganton and we hope to the 
American Deafness and Rehabilitation Association in San 
Antonio next spring. Any umbrella concept will have to 
be ratified by each convention and the NAD will be the 
last because we do not meet until 1978. We are extremely 
hopeful that we have come up with a workable formula 
which will result in a bigger and stronger service agency 
than we have ever had in our history. In the near future 
it is hoped that the full plan will be published for all to see. 


ALL OF WHICH, incidentally leads up to the hope that 
those readers who are waiting patiently or not so patiently for 
answers to their letters will understand why we are even 
slower than usual in getting this out. But like AVIS—we 
will try harder! 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


New Members 


EeviG OS Malzkain 5 ooo ic. 5 oc cescceseec Pe ad Maryland 
Gary ‘Shade. coe oi dee ao) tc California 
Robert L. BOUYY. tesssiccstnseisteteeecntiesces West Virginia 
Raymond Fleming... Connecticut 


Mrs. John D. Harvey 0... cece Maryland 
Beth Senreiber oo... ...... California 
Ellen M. Schreek 


dh got oeavehesaes ions, seastesmseia se New York 
JOHN: Di MOdBSS 5:8 G8 ccclocnce oes ee New York 
Geneva G. Williams ...W....... West Virginia 
Gordo. Mack’ Harris -2270.555 oat 28! exas 
Davids Burren rs coi esetsctaeg eee ces Florida 
JAYNES: AMC aise. ccsgsscss tascoisssdeeserhenees Nebraska 
Darlene: -Branks. 2.2 0.355.535 0055s e<02hchassscceczscecse Colorado 
Frank Allen Paul ooo. California 


Mr. and Mrs. John E. Howell .. North Carolina 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Wright, Sr. occ 


g Sasiccadécpqhveeecegsscesutcaccs seit taoaSes macte.et North Carolina 


Francis; XX. “BUMUON), sssse..t5sdon acai Maryland 

Susannah J. Kirchner «0000000000000... Maryland 

Kathy: ‘Collard ® «os c2sc5 ess cczsssc ieee ee California 
Affiliated Members 

Fort Worth Association of the Deaf ....... Texas 


Contributions To Halex House 
Carol cA; EVans: 3.2. 3iGii ter acocata estes ake $171.36 


15.00 


(In memory of Mrs. Ellen Jackson) 


Contributions to THE DEAF AMERICAN 


Fairmont Center for Creative 
and Performing Arts 0000. $292.50 
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Virgil is deaf. Trapped. Living in a cocoon of 
silence, seething with ambition and a desire to 
create. Now he is victim to a bizarre situation that 
forces him to look within, to survive. 


THE SOUNDS OF SILENCE 


may change the thinking of the hearing world. 


You may order your copy of THE SOUNDS OF SILENCE from the National Association of the Deaf 
Please send me copies of THE SOUNDS OF SILENCE @ $8.95 each plus $1.00 per order for 


handling. Enclosed is in payment. 
Mail this coupon and check to: * From: 
* 
National Association of the Deaf k Name 
Publishing Division ‘ y 
814 Thayer Avenue * Address 
Silver Springs, Maryland t 
20910 ; City 
* 
% 
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CoMMUNICATIVE SKILLS PROGRAM 


Terrence J. O’Rourke, Director 


Edward C. Carney, Assistant Director 
Angela K. Thames, Adm. Assistant 


Advisory Board Meets 


The annual meeting of the Communi- 
cative Skills Program Advisory Board 
was held April 13-16, 1977, in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. The Board is composed of 
one representative from each of the 10 
RSA Regions, and the meetings are 
scheduled at locations in the regions on 
a rotating basis. Puerto Rico is a part 
of Region II, which also includes New 
York, New Jersey and the Virgin Islands. 
Vocational Rehabilitation personnel from 
the Commonwealth and local San Juan 
offices were invited to observe the de- 
liberations. 

It long has been the feeling in CSP 
that we are blessed with an exceptional 
advisory group, and the results of this 
year’s meeting reinforced that opinion. 
In addition to reviewing past and on- 
going activities, the group considered 
both short-term and long-range plans 
for the Program. Small working groups 
of four persons were assigned specific 
discussion areas and the resulting re- 
ports generated sufficient possible ac- 
tivities to keep us busy for at least the 
next decade—if we are able to be in- 
volved in all of the proposed potentials. 

In attendance were Dr. Craig Mills, 
Tallahassee, Florida (Region IV); Mar- 
tin L. A. Sternberg, New York City (Re- 
gion II); Nancy B. Rarus, Hartford, 
Connecticut, (Region I); Rev. Gerard 
Howell, New Orleans, (Region VI); 
Sharon Meldrum, Livonia, Michigan, (Re- 
gion V); Dorothy B. Ruge, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, (Region VII); Bertha Kondrotis, 
Denver, (Region III); John Lopez, Oak- 
land, California, (Region IX); and Dr. 
Richard E. Walker, Monmouth, Oregon, 
(Region X). Representing Region III 
was Charles Hill, Executive Secretary of 
American Deafness and Rehabilitation 
Association, as temporary replacement 
for J. Rex Purvis, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, who was unable to attend. 

Edna P. Adler, Consultant, Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing, Deafness and Com- 
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municative Disorders Office, Rehabilita- 
tion Services Administration, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
who is an ex-officio member of the Ad- 
visory Board, also attended. Ms. Adler 
shared with the group the current ac- 
tivities and goals of RSA, and especially 
the priorities of DCDO for the coming 
years. 

The meetings were held and partici- 
pants housed and fed at Hotel El Con- 
vento in Old San Juan. The buildings in 
this area are some 300 years old and 
many are being restored. The El Con- 
vento, located only a few blocks from the 
famed Fort El Morro, is, itself, a most 
charming place, having been converted 
some years ago from what was, for over 
200 years, a nunnery. Immediately 
across the street from the hotel is the 
beautiful Cathedral of San Juan. 

Staff members participating in the 
meeting were Terrence J. O’Rourke, CSP 
Director, Assistant Director Edward C. 
Carney, and Special Projects Coordinator 
Jane N. Wilk. Sally O’Rourke, newly 
espoused to Terry, accompanied the 
group and served as secretary, coordi- 
nator and troubleshooter in the absence 
of Administrative Assistant Angela 
Thames, whose plans to attend were 
cancelled by illness. NAD Executive 
Secretary Frederick C. Schreiber at- 
tended the meeting and prior to the time 
the small working groups began their 
tasks gave a dynamic overview of the 
long range needs and goals, together 
with NAD expectations of CSP thrust of 
activities. 

Being of the persuasion that “From 
beavers, bees should learn to mend their 
ways: A bee just works; a beaver works 
and plays,” the group members found 
opportunities to explore the fascinating 
neighborhood around the hotel as well 
as other newer parts of the bustling city 
of San Juan. A few rented cars to ex- 
plore other portions of the beautiful 
island. Several added a day to their 
stay and used the opportunity to take 


the 20 minutes flight to nearby St. 
Thomas in the Virgin Islands to take 
advantage of the shopping bargains 
available in that free port. It is even 
rumored that some of the more venture- 
some risked a dime or two in the num- 
erous casinos which flourish nightly in 
San Juan. 

The reports from the small working 
groups have not yet been put into final 


form. When they are, we will share 
the pertinent major items with our 
readers. 


O’Rourke Marriage Confirmed 


This will serve to confirm officially 
the “wild rumors” you may have heard 
to the effect that Terrence J. O’Rourke, 
Director of Communicative Skills Pro- 
gram and Associate Executive Secretary 
of the National Association of the Deaf, 
has taken unto himself a wife. There 
appears to be some speculation that long- 
time bachelor and bon vivant Terry was 
“misquoted,” or something, and _ it 
seems appropriate to quell rumors and 
otherwise quiet the natives. 

On the afternoon of Thursday, April 
17, 1977, Mr. O’Rourke exchanged mar- 
riage vows with Sally W. Wagner. Ms. 
Wagner had as her attendant, her sister, 
Nancy Hornig, while Frederick C. Schrei- 
ber served as best man. The ceremony 
was private with only the attendants, 
immediate relatives and Mrs. Kathleen 
Schreiber in attendance. 

Following the wedding, Mr. and Mrs. 
O’Rourke hosted a small and intimate 
dinner party at Mama Regina Restaurant 
in Silver Spring. Besides members of 
the family and wedding party, attendance 
was limited to members of the CSP 
staff and from the Office of Demographic 
Studies at Gallaudet College where Mrs. 
O’Rourke serves as Administrative Assist- 
ant to the Director. 

Following a honeymoon trip to San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, and St. Thomas Vir- 
gin Islands, the happy couple are resid- 
ing in Silver Spring, Maryland. 
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SIGN Certification Workshop Co-Sponsored By SLP 


A Workshop-Certification Program, co- 
sponsored by the NAD’s Sign Instructor’s 
Guidance Network (SIGN) and the Gal- 
laudet College Office of Sign Language 
Programs, was held on the Gallaudet 
campus May 5-8, 1977. SIGN is responsi- 
ble for national certification of teachers 
of manual communication. 


The weekend program served a two- 
fold purpose: 1) to provide an oppor- 
tunity for persons teaching Sign Lan- 
guage courses from Gallaudet College to 
try for national certification and 2) to 
provide training of additional persons 
selected to serve on the national SIGN 
evaluation team. The program was 
limited to 20 participants and 14 of 
these were instructors involved in teach- 
ing various classes for SLP this past year. 
Five other persons involved in teaching 
in other area programs also participated. 


Following a workshop dinner in the 
College Plaza Cafeteria, the group moved 
to the Student Union Building where 
all the workshop and certification activi- 
ties were scheduled. Opening remarks 
by Will Madsen, Director of SLP, and by 
Terry O’Rourke, Director of the NAD’S 
Communicative Skills Program, as well 
as by Ed Carney, Assistant Director of 
the CSP and Executive Officer of SIGN, 
got things going. O’Rourke explained 
the certification set up as it now stands, 
pointing out that a person could qualify 
for a Comprehensive Permanent Certifi- 
cate, valid for five years on an annual 
renewal basis; for an ASL Certificate 
only; or for a Manually-Coded English 
(MCE) Certificate only. In addition, 
certificates can be awarded on a pro- 
visional basis, allowing up to one year 
for the holder to make up any deficien- 
cies on which the Provisional Certifi- 
cate may have been awarded. To qual- 
ify for the Comprehensive Permanent 
Certificate, a candidate must pass a re- 
ceptive test in ASL and in MCE as well 
as all seven written tests based on the 
workshop training material, and a 30- 
minute interview before the national 
evaluation team. Should the candidate 
not pass ASL receptive test, eligibility 
would be for an MCE certificate or vice 
versa, if the converse were the case; 
however, all other conditions must be 
satisfactorily met. 

Areas in which papers and presenta- 
tions were covered in the training work- 
shops included: Psychology of the Adult 
Learner; Dramatic Improvisations and 
Sign Language; Lesson Planning; Theo- 
ries and Techniques of Second Language 
Learning; Methods and Materials for 
Teaching Manual Communication; Eval- 
uation of Sign Language Teaching and 
Learning and Comparative Varieties of 
Manual Communication. The _ instruc- 
tional staff for these presentations in- 
cluded: Terrence J. O’Rourke, Director 
of the Communicative Skills Program of 
the NAD; Jane N. Wilk, Instructor, Dra- 
ma Department, Gallaudet College; Wil- 
lard J. Madsen, Director, Sign Language 
Programs and Associate Professor of 
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English, Gallaudet; Dennis R. Cokely, 
Sign Language Specialist, Kendall Dem- 
onstration Elementary School (KDES); 
Larry J. Berke, Bilingual Communica- 
tion Specialist, Model Secondary School 
for the Deaf (MSSD). 


Additional National Evaluation Team 
trainees here for the Workshop included: 
Mel Carter, Jr., from California State 
University at Northridge; Gilbert C. East- 
man, Director, Drama Department, Gal- 
laudet; Dr. Nancy Frishberg, Assistant 
Professor of Linguistics, Hampshire Col- 
lege, Amherst, Massachusetts; Joanne 
Jauregui, Sign Language teacher from 
the San Francisco-Bay Area, California; 
and Lucille Olson, Audiologist and Teach- 
er, Wisconsin School for the Deaf, De- 
lavan. The trainees participated in all 


areas of the Workshop, including the 


interviews, as part of their training and, 
iat the end, conducted one interview as 
a group. 

All members of the evaluation team 
spent a full half day reviewing the 
structure, methods and procedures of the 
entire evaluation and certification proc- 
ess. Standards and criteria are current- 
ly under development and are being 
based, in part, upon programs already 
conducted, beginning with the first one 
at the NAD Convention in Houston last 
July and the second one conducted for 
Wisconsin Sign Language teachers in 
Wausau, last December. The Gallaudet 
workshop was the third to be held for 
this purpose. Persons interested in 
further information on workshops and 
certification by S.I.G.N. should contact 
Edward C. Carney, Executive Officer, 
SIGN, National Association of the Deaf, 
814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, Mary- 
land 20910. 


Sign Instructors Guidance Network 
(SIGN) 


A National Organization for Teachers of Sign Language 


The NAD’S national organization for 
teachers of Sign Language was formed 
through the efforts of the Communica- 
tive Skills Program in the spring of 1975. 
During the 1976 NAD Convention in 
Houston, Texas, certification of teachers 
was implemented for the first time. 
SIGN seeks to: 

1. Provide an effective avenue for the 
exchange of information on methods and 
materials among teachers of Sign; 

2. Provide a closer relationship be- 
tween teachers of Sign, the language of 
deaf people, and the national organiza- 
tion which represents deaf people; 

3. Arrange for the upgrading of teach- 
ers of Sign through workshops and other 
short-term training; 

4. Develop certification standards and 
procedures for teachers of Sign; 

5. Develop a national directory of 
teachers of Sign as a reference source 
for schools and agencies. 

During the past decade there has been 
a tremendous growth in the number of 
classes in Sign that are taught all over 
the country. The number of people with 
normal hearing who have taken at least 
a basic course in Sign might well exceed 
the total population of profoundly deaf 
people who use Sign. (This does not 
include Washoe, Nim Chimpski and sim- 
ilar primates.) Sign instruction has 
moved from the playground to the ivy- 
covered halls of academe. It is accepted 
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by a number of prestigious universities 
as a language requirement for the 
Ph.D. degree. Psychology Today has 
carried a number of articles on the role 
of Sign research as it relates to the 
study of language learning; the Ameri- 
ean Anthropological Association, at a 
recent meeting in Mexico City, had a 
program on “Culture and Language in 
the Deaf Community”; over 250 col- 
leges and universities in the United 
States now offer credit courses in Sign 
—all of which points to the need and 
value of such an organization. 


The Communicative Skills Program 
of the National Association of the Deaf 
has been instrumental in effecting the 
rapid growth of Sign classes and inter- 
est in Sign. Through the NAD Publish- 
ing Division, the CSP has generated 
many new books and materials on Sign; 
many more are in the offing. As a spe- 
cial service to members of SIGN, the 
NAD will give a 20% discount on indi- 
vidual copies of all Sign materials pub- 
lished by the NAD. (This discount does 
not apply to quantity orders nor to 
books purchased by the NAD for resale. 
A complete list of discount items is 
supplied to new members.) In addition, 
special discount offers and advance 
notice of new Sign publications and 
materials will be offered to Sign mem- 
bers. The first such special offer is a 
20% discount reduction on the console 
viewer for the NAD’S new “See ‘N’ 
Sign” cartridge film series. 


The cost of SIGN membership is only 
$25 ($10 if you are already an Advanc- 
ing Member of the NAD). With the 
special discounts offered to SIGN mem- 
bers, you will find that your saving on 
one order may completely cover your 
membership costs! So why not join 
NOW? 
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New CSP Advisory Board Member 


The appointment of Mrs. Sharon Mil- 
drum of Livonia, Michigan, as a mem- 
ber of the National Advisory Board of 
the Communicative Skills program from 
RSA Region V has been announced by 
NAD/CSP Director Terrence J. O’Rourke. 
Mrs. Meldrum at present is Project Di- 
rector, Educational Program for Deaf 
and Hearing Impaired Senior Citizens, 
at Madonna College. 


Mrs. Meldrum, a native Abercumboi, 
South Wales, United Kingdom, lost her 
hearing at the age of nine months as a 
result of an attack of spinal meningitis. 
Educated at a Catholic school for the 
deaf in Yorkshire, England, she emi- 
grated to Canada in 1967. Following 
one year of study at the Belleville 
School in Ontario where she learned 
American Sign Language, Mrs. Meldrum 
entered Gallaudet College from which 
she was graduated in 1975 with a degree 
in Sociology. 


Her work experience have included 
staff assistant for Social Services for 
Hearing Impaired, Flint, as well as in- 
structor in Sign Language and Social 
Adjustment for emotionally disturbed 
deaf adults in a program administered 
through the Flint School District. In 
addition to her administrative responsi- 
bilities with the Senior Citizens pro- 
gram at Madonna, Mrs. Meldrum also is 
teaching beginning Sign Language to 
classes of hearing students who are 
enrolled in the Interpreter Training 
Program of this four-year college. 


Consumer Seminar 


On March 14, National Association of 
the Deaf Executive Secretary Frederick 
C. Schreiber and National Association of 
the Deaf/Communicative Skills Program 
Assistant Director Edward C. Carney 
were participants in a conference for 
handicapped consumer organizations con- 
vened at the Brookings Institution in 
Washington, D.C. Approximately 60 per- 
sons participated with two dozen of them 
being leaders of handicapped consumer 
organizations throughout the nation. Mr. 
Schreiber, of course, was spokesman for 
the National Association of the Deaf, 
while Mr. Carney’s participation came 
about through his role as vice chair- 
man of the Handicapped Committee of 
the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped. 


The purpose of the day-long delibera- 
tions was to provide to consumers—in 
whose behalf Section 503 of the Rehabili- 
tation Act was written to provide an af- 
firmative action program for handicap- 
ed people—an opportunity to tell the 
Labor Department administrators of Sec- 
tion 503 just how the three-year-old 
program appears to be working. Listen- 
ing in, and joining the discussions, were 
top officials of some of the leading cor- 
porations of America which have devel- 
oped affirmative action programs for 
handicapped workers. 
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Sign Instructor's Guidance Network 
(SIGN) 


A personal data questionnaire will be mailed to new members upon receipt 
of membership dues. It should be returned promptly to SIGN at the address given 
below. Membership certificates will be issued to all new members and are valid 
for a period of one year. Membership certificates in no way presuppose any rat- 
ing of the qualifications of the individual as a teacher of Sign Language. They do, 


however, make you eligible for the evaluative examinations leading to professional 
certification. These evaluations will be conducted periodically at times and sites 
which will be determined and publicized well in advance. 


CHECK ONE 

[_] Yes, I want to join the NAD’s organization for Sign Language Instructors 
(SIGN) and become immediately eligible for all benefits i.e., Advancing 
Membership in the NAD, which includes a one year’s subscription to THE 
DEAF AMERICAN magazine, and 20% discount on single items of publica- 
tions produced by or specifically for the NAD for my individual use. Make 
check for $25 payable to the NAD. Membership good for one year. 
Yes, I want to join SIGN—and am already an individual Advancing Member 
of the NAD. Enclosed is my check for $10 giving me membership in 
SIGN and making me eligible for the 20% discount on single items for my 
individual use of publications produced by or specifically for the NAD. Mem- 
bership good for one year. 


PLEASE PRINT 


IMPORTANT! 
Make check payable to the National Association of the Deaf, but address the 
envelope to: NAD-SIGN, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland 20910. 


PROJECTOR PRESENTATION—Joseph Germain, president of the Kalamazoo Chapter, Michigan 

Association of the Deaf, accepts a 16-millimeter film projector from representatives of the 
Eta Omicron chapter, Psi lota Xi sorority, Kalamazoo. At center is Mrs. Theresa Jacobson, 

chairman of the philanthropic committee, and with her is Mrs. Alice Pyne of her committee. 

me deaf group sponsors captioned movies each third Friday at the Helen Coover Center, 
alamazoo. 
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New York University 
Washington Square, New York, N.Y. 10003 


DEAFNESS 

RESEARCH 
& TRAINING 
CENTER 


Visitors From Sweden 


The Deafness Center played host to 
four people who work with deaf stu- 
dents in Sweden. Sven-Ove Englund 
and Olof Nykvist both teach hearing 
impaired students in the Birgittaskolan 
(high school) in Grebro. They are also 
involved in counseling and vocational 
guidance. Traveling with them was Mrs. 
Englund and Lars Ohlson who is a 
counselor of deaf students on the college 
level in Orebro. The group planned also 
to visit NTID and Gallaudet during their 
brief visit to the United States. 

At the Deafness Center the visitors 
had the opportunity to talk with Marcus 
Delk, Coordinator of Survey Research, 
and Carol Tipton, Interpreter Trainer. 
They also visited the Total Communica- 
tions Laboratory. 


Alumni Conference 


“Recent Developments in the Rehabili- 
tation and Education of Deaf Persons’’ 
was the theme of the Conference for 
Former and Current Students held at the 
Deafness Center in May. The two-day 
event bore some resemblance to last 
year’s 10th anniversary conference. But 
there were also differences. For ex- 
ample, this year’s conference was planned 
and arranged by a committee of stu- 
dents, members of the Student-Faculty 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
Barbara McEntyre, Alumni Conference 
Coordinator. These students selected 
the topic they wanted included on the 
program, and then solicited the advice 
and participation of the faculty in com- 
pleting the arrangements. 

Also new this year was the active 
participation of students in the teacher 
training program, including Coordinator, 
Barbara McEntyre. Their interest was 
reflected in the program in the panel 
on psycholinguistics. 

The conference opened Thursday 
afternoon with registration and a recep- 
tion in the Berger Room at the Deafness 
Center, where students, alumni and Deaf- 
ness Center staff had a chance to ex- 
change greetings and information. When 
everyone was duly relaxed, the group 
moved to a nearby restaurant in the 
Village. The highlight of the dinner 
hour was a speech by Dr. John D. 
Harrington, Director of the Bureau for 
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Marcus Delk greets the visiting Swedish teachers/counselors of the deaf. 


Sandy Sharkey, a 


staff member, guides them through the Deafness Center. 
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Alumni Conference has luncheon in lunchroom atop Bobst Library. 


Hearing Handicapped Children, New 
York City. 
Friday’s program began with ‘“De- 


velopments at the Deafness Center.” Dr. 
Jerome D. Schein, Director of the Deaf- 
ness Center and chairperson, called on 
members of the staff to review develop- 
ments in their respective areas. The 
keynote address, which followed, was 
presented by Dr. Alan Lerman, Director 
of Research and Evaluation, Lexington 
School for the Deaf, and an alumnus of 
the Deafness Research & Training Cen- 
ter. 

Luncheon on Friday was held in the 
Ben Show lunchroom at the top of 
Bobst Library. In the afternoon the 
chosen interests of the studentsplanners 
were reflected in three groups. One, 
“Recent Developments in Vocational 
Evaluation and Adjustment Programs for 
Deaf Persons,” was moderated by Dr. 


Douglas Watson, Director of Service Re- 
search, Deafness Center. Panelists were: 
Robert F. Battersby, Rehabilitation 
Counselor, Goodwill Industries of 
Greater New York; Paula Marut, Re- 
habilitation Counselor, Protestant Guild. 
for the Blind; and Sarah Young, Re- 
habilitation Counselor, Federation Em- 
ployment and Guidance Service. 

The second group, ‘“Psycholinguistic 
Approach to Teaching Language to Deaf 
Children,” was led by Professor John 
Mayher, Associate Professor of English 
Education, New York University; Pro- 
fessor Gordon M. Pradl, Associate Prof. 
of English Education, New York Uni- 
versity; and Sue Livingston, Sign Lan- 
guage Coordinator, School for the Deaf, 
JHS 47. 

The third group, on “New Develop- 
ments in Mental Health Services for 
Deaf Persons,” was moderated by Frank 
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ALUMNI CONFERENCE—Left: 


Alumni meet students at opening reception of Alumni Conference. 


Bureau for Handicapped Children, NCY, dinner speaker, is greeted by Dr. Jerome Schein. 


R. Zieziula, Assistant Research Scien- 
tist, Deafness Center, with panelists: 
Marsha Fink, Psychiatric Social Worker 
and Administrative Coordinator of Men- 
tal Health Services for the Deaf, Rock- 
land Psychiatric Center; Lauraine Eff- 
ress-Krieger, Coordinator of Mental 
Services, Lexington School for the Deaf; 
Keith Mueller, Social Worker/Consultant; 
and Mary Ann Klein, Counselor/Spe- 
cialist in Deafness, Central Bergen Com- 
munity Mental Health Center. 
According to Coordinator Barbara Mc- 
Entyre, “Comments from the audience 
were all positive and they are looking 
forward to another informative and en- 
joyable conference next year.” 


Berger Day, 1977 


Each year deaf applicants come to 
the Deafness Center to have interviews 
with faculty members and to meet the 
Berger Deaf Scholars Board. The board 
is headed by Joseph Blum, a distin- 
guished lawyer and philanthropist. Since 
the Berger Deaf Scholars Fund was 
founded in 1973 by Mr. Blum, it has 
provided support services for nearly 
50 deaf graduate students, enabling them 
to have interpreters, notetakers, tutors 
and related services. 


Berger Day has become a social oc- 
casion as well as a time for decision- 
making. After spending a morning in- 
terviewing faculty members about their 
programs, applicants have an informal 
lunch hour with students from the Deaf- 
ness Center. And when they have con- 
cluded their interviews with the Ber- 
ger Scholars Board, where they dis- 
cuss their need for support services, 
applicants adjourn, along with board 
members, faculty, staff and students, to 
the Berger Room for a reception. The 
Berger Room is named in honor of 
Colonel and Mrs. Samuel Berger, whose 
estate provides the funds for the Deaf 
Scholars Program. 
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Right: Dr. John Harrington, Director, 


Dr. Raymond Trybus (center) in a discussion at the Psychologists Workshop. 


Psychologists Workshop 


A group of psychologists from New 
Jersey met at the Deafness Center in 
April for a Workshop on Psychological 
Assessment of Deaf Persons. This train- 
ing project of RSA Region II will be 
replicated at the Workshop for Psy- 
chologists scheduled at the Deafness 
Center in July. 


Four Deafness Research & Training 
Center staff members served as staff 
for this workshop. They were Dr. Doug- 
las Watson, Director; Martin Sternberg, 
Test Selection and Administration; Carol 
Tipton, Use of Interpreting; and Mary 
Beth Miller, Role-playing Persons Tested. 
A visiting faculty member was Dr. Ray 
Trybus, Psychologist, who is Director, 
Office of Demographic Studies, Gallau- 
det College. 


On the first day of the workshop 
participants reviewed the communica- 
tion problems in psychological testing 
and diagnosis. Following this they 


studied the criteria for selecting tests. 
The second day was devoted to role- 
play testing of deaf individuals, func- 
tioning on various levels. Interpreta- 
tion of these test results occupied the 
third morning. At that time partici- 
pants also had the opportunity to see 
and interpret test protocols presented by 
Dr. Watson and Dr. Trybus. Before 
winding up the workshop, there was a 
group discussion on the implications of 
psychological testing in the VR process. 


Apparently the workshop made its 
mark on some participants. One psy- 
chologist has since reported that he 
wants to become involved with those 
who are deaf and requests further as- 
sistance, not only with communication 
but in understanding early childhood 
deafness. 


Another psychologist wrote, after the 
workshop, requesting assistance in setting 
up preschool and kindergarten curric- 
ula for hard of hearing children. 
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applicants meet faculty and students—and each other. 


: 3 a 


Left: Dr. Alan Lerman, Director of Research and Evaluation, Lexington School for the Deaf, delivers keynote address at Alumni Con- 
ference. Carol Tipton is interpreter. Right: Professor John Mayher speaks to the group on psycholinguistics. Also at the head of the 
table is Professor Gordon Pradl. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS WORKSHOP—Lefft: _Dr. Douglas Watson is presiding. Right: Martin Sternberg shows pictures and reads the comments 
they inspired in an actual psychological test. 
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NYU-RSA LINK-UP—Left: 
Right: Ron Hamilton (center) 


Videotape-Telephone 
Conference No. 2 


A year ago students at the Deafness 
Center enjoyed a “first,” in a videotape- 
telephone conference with Rehabilitation 
Services Administration officials in 
Washington.! In May this year a simi- 
lar opportunity was available to gradu- 
ate students at the Deafness Center. 

The first step was a videotaped in- 
terview in November between Dr. Jer- 
ome D. Schein, Director of the Deafness 
Center, Wilmer Hunt, Executive Ad- 
ministrative Commissioner of the Re- 
habilitation Services Administration, and 
Dr. Boyce Williams, Director of the 
Deafness and Communicative Disorders 
Office of RSA. 

Dr. Schein posed questions to the 
Commissioner about program changes at 
RSA; support of state agencies; priori- 
ties for deaf people, such as mental 
health; intergovernmental relation on 


Left: 


“Now Hear This,” WNBC-TV. 
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Right: 


Frima Christopher, 
is coordinating technical 


Assistant Research Scientist, hands students’ questions to Dr. Schein to telephone to RSA. 


activities. The interpreter 


matters concerning deafness; advocacy 
for deaf people, et cetera. The Com- 
missioner manifested interest in all 
these and cited the beginnings of many 
programs in behalf of deaf people. 

Dr. Boyce Williams spoke briefly 
about the new Deafness and Communi- 
cative Disorders Office and the advan- 
tages of being situated in the Executive 
Office of the Commissioner. (Commis- 
sioner Hunt divulged that Dr. Williams 
was to receive a 30-year service pin 
that same day.) 

At this juncture the students entered 
the picture with their questions for 
Commissioner Hunt. Gathered by Frima 
Christopher, Research Assistant, the 
questions were passed to Dr. Schein 
who read them over the conference 
telephone to Commissioner Hunt who 
was standing by to receive them in 
Washington. 

The students’ questions, relayed by 
Dr. Schein, were answered candidly and 


is Nancy 


Landis, 


at some length by Commissioner Hunt. 
They included: the priority of deafness 
among disabilities, amount of research 
in deafness funded by RSA, financial 
eligibility of deaf persons compared to 
other disabilities, impact of Section 504 
on deaf persons, mental health, educa- 
tion of deaf persons. 

The conference rolled off smoothly 
and provided an idea-packed two hours 
for participants. Comparing the techni- 
cal aspects to the videotape-telephone 
conference of a year ago, Thomas Free- 
bairn, Coordinator of Telecommunica- 
tions Projects at the Deafness Center 
and technical director of both confer- 
ences, commented, ‘This time we used 
a $15.00 accoustic microphone which 
was attached directly to the telephone 
with a suction cup and then plugged 


into a tape recorder for amplification.” 
iFreebairn, Thomas and Ruderman, Judith, 
Videotape-Telephone Conferences in the Class- 
room, American Rehabilitation, November-De- 
cember 1976, pp. 24-26. 


Pat Collins Show, WCBS-TV, interview with Dr. Frank Bowe. 
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HOTLINE SPORTS 


Schools for the deaf, colleges and club athletic schedules and results 
are needed for THE DEAF AMERICAN’s “Hotline Sports” section. 
Send such material to Mr. Charley Whisman, DA Hotline Sports Editor, 
4316 North Carrolton Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 46205. 


American Deaf Women’s Bowling Association 
30th Annual Bowling Tournament 


Cleveland, Ohio, 1977 


Five-Woman Event (Handicap) 


1. Freakers, Detroit, Michigan, 2628 

2. Chicago Fireballs, Chicago, Illinois, 
2597 and Five Diamond Girls, Buf- 
alo, New York 2597, (tied) 

4. Happy Go-Lucky, Detroit, Michigan, 
2595 

5. Five Guts, Buffalo, New York, 2567 

Five-Woman Event (Actual Pinfall) 

1. Five Diamond Girls, Buffalo, New 
York, 2327 

2. Chicago Fireballs, Chicago, Illinois, 
2324 

3. Blue Jays, Detroit, Michigan, 2257 


COUNSELOR—PROGRAM 
FOR HEARING IMPAIRED 


Metropolitan Technical Community 
College has an immediate opening 
for a counselor in its Hearing Im- 
paired Program. A master’s degree 
is required in rehabilitation or col- 
lege counseling. Must be able to use 
American Sign Language and relate 
well with hearing impaired students 
and the hearing impaired and deaf 
community at large. It is preferred 
that this individual have experience 
in a community college or in a re- 
habilitation setting. 


Duties include: Personal adjustment 
and vocational counseling activi- 
ties, development of activities for 


Preparatory Program, coordina- 
tion of interpreting and other 
student services, testing and ar- 
ticulation with the deaf commun- 
ity. 


Salary is competitive. 


Please send credentials to: 


Metropolitan Technical 
Community College 
Office of Personnel and 
Employee Relations 

P. O. Box 37210 
Omaha, Nebraska 68137 


AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 
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4. B & M Market, Flint, Michigan, 2233 
5. Happy Go Lucky, Detroit, Michigan, 
2136 


Doubles Event (Handicap) 


1. L. Stremmel and A. Blessing, To- 
ledo, Ohio, 1125 

2. B. Jenkins and L. Bieniak, Buffalo, 
New York, 1115 

3. J. Griswold and S. Wollard, Flint, 
Michigan, 1104 

4. F. Kahn and B. Solazzo, Buffalo, 
New York, 1081 

5. H. Head and L. Woosley, Louisville, 
Kentucky, 1074 

Two-Woman Event (Actual Pinfall) 

1. L. Stremmel and A. Blessing, Toledo, 
Ohio, 1029 

2. F. Kuhn and B. Solazzo, Buffalo, 
New York, 994 

3. J. Griswold and S. Wollard, Flint, 


Michigan, 987 

4. B. Jenkins and L. Bieniak, Buffalo, 
New York, 962 

5. M. Volpentesta and J. Bratanch, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 953 

Individual Event (Handicap) 

1. V. Walsh, Chicago, Illinois, 613 

2. D. Shelton, Sterling, Virginia, 609 

3. N. Orebaugh, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
606 

. L. Bieniak, Buffalo, New York, 602 

. D. Schultz, Detroit, Michigan, 593 

Individual Event (Actual Pinfall) 

1. M. Dryden, Madison, Wisconsin, 565 

2. N. Orebaugh, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
564 

3. D. Shelton, Sterling, Virginia, 549 

4. V. Walsh, Chicago, Illinois, 547 

5. B. Solazzo, Buffalo, New York, 531 

All Events (Handicap) 

. Schultz, Detroit, Michigan, 1'758 

. M. M. Patterson, Pittsburgh, Penna., 
1711 

3. B. Solazzo, Buffalo, New York, 1701 

4. L. Bieniak, Buffalo, New York, 1686 

5. M. Liquori, Chicago, Illinois, 1684 

All Events (Actual Pinfall) 

. B. Solazzo, Buffalo, New York, 1638 

. D. Schultz, Detroit, Michigan, 1560 

. M. Volpentesta, Chicago, Illinois, 
1530 

4. B. Larkin, Buffalo, New York, 1505 

5. F. Williams, Dayton, Ohio, 1453 
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Great Lakes Deaf Bowling Association 


41st Annual Bowling Tournament 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 29-May 1, 1977 


Five-Man Event (Actual Pinfall) 
Ist: Chicago Club of the Deaf, #4, 
Chicago, Illinois, 2783 


2nd: Milwaukee Silent Club, “B,” 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 2754 

3rd: Silent Printcraft, Washington, 
D.C., 2749 


4th: N.A.P.A., Cleveland Dist. Center, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 2744 

5th: Red Klir Construction, 
land, Ohio, 2678 

Five-Man Event (Handicap) 

1st: Chicago Club of the Deaf, #4, 
Chicago, Illinois, 3006 

2nd: Milwaukee Silent Club, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 2999 

3rd: Five Dukes, Detroit, Michigan, 
2981 

4th: D.A.D. 77ers, Detroit Michigan, 
2954 

5th: Silent Printcraft, 
D.C., 2951 


Doubles Event (Actual Pinfall) 


1st: H. Ellerhorst and A. Kovacs, De- 
troit, Michigan, 1204 

2nd: R. Slaughter and J. Collins, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1185 

3rd: J. Secora and J. Meagher, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, 1157 

4th: J. Ibbeston and F. Trombley, 
Albany, New York, 1132 

5th: J. Kronenberg and J. Kartheiser, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1124 

Doubles Event (Handicap) 

1st: R. Slaughter and J. Collins, Cleve- 

land, Ohio, 1321 


Cleve- 


“B ” 
’ 


Washington, 


2nd: H. Ellerhorst and A. Kovacs, 
Detroit, Michigan, 1275 

3rd: S. Kogen and L. Mulay, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1260 

4th: E. Lanko and J. Japour, Detroit, 
Michigan, 1234 

Sth: J. Secora and J. Meagher, Milwau- 
Kee, Wisconsin, 1229 


Individual Event (Actual Pinfall) 


1st: R. Holland, Detroit, Michigan, 684 

2nd: B. Travarca, Cleveland, Ohio, 680 

3rd: F. Di Vincenzo, Rochester, New 
York, 659 

4th: V. Bittner, Cleveland, Ohio, 645 

5th: M. Jansen, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, 636 

Individual Event (Handicap) 

1st: R. Holland, Detroit, Michigan, 729 

2nd: V. Bittner, Cleveland, Ohio, 714 

3rd: F. Di Vincenzo, Rochester, New 
York, 699 

4th: B. Travarca, Cleveland, Ohio, 698 

5th: T. Alsbach, Detroit, Michigan, 689 

All Events (Actual Pinfall) 

Ist: R. Arneson, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, 1792 

2nd: F. Di Vincenzo, Rochester, New 
York, 1782 

3rd: R. Taft, Cleveland, Ohio, 1752 

4th: S. Brewer, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
1737 

5th: J. Lombardi, Detroit, Michigan, 
1731 

All Events (Handicap) 

Ist: R. Arneson, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 

sin, 1912 
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2nd: F. Di Vincenzo, Rochester, New 
York, 1902 

3rd: J. Mikals, Chicago, Illinois, 1899 

4th: T. Alsbach, Detroit, Michigan, 
1892 

5th: S. Kogen, Chicago, Illinois, 1887 


Future GLDBA Sites 


1978—Indianapolis, Indiana 
1979—Rochester, New York 
1980—Chicago, Illinois 
1981—Detroit, Michigan 
1982—-Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Eastern Schools Track Meet 
Maryland School for the Deaf 


Ist: St. Mary’s, Buffalo, New York, 
144 

2nd: Maryland School for the Deaf, 
121 

3rd: Model School, Washington, D.C., 
82 

4th: 
Deaf, 80 

5th: American School, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, 54 

6th: Fanwood School, New York, 32 

7th: West Virginia School for the 
Deaf, 29 
8th: Rhode Island School for 
Deaf, 13 

9th: New Jersey School for the Deaf, 5 


Pennsylvania School for the 


the 


Records broken at the Eastern Schools 
Track Meet: 


New records: 

Pole Vault—Andy Cravo, Model Sch., 
12 ft., 4 in. 

High Jump — Gordon Marsillo, St. 
Mary’s, 6 ft., 1/2 in. 


Tied records: 

Jimmy Newsome, Model School, 440 
yd. dash — :52.2 

Maryland School — Mile Relay, 3:38.5 


Gallaudet College Baseball Results 


Gallaudet 5, Bowie State 2 
Gallaudet 9, Bowie State 3 
Gallaudet 12, Wesley College 13 
Gallaudet 3, St. Mary’s College 1 
Gallaudet 1, St. Mary’s College 2 


PIC Tournament 
Gallaudet 7, Coppin State 6 


Championship Game 
Gallaudet 9, St. Mary’s College 7 


Track Results 
Model School 72, Maryland 65 


South Dakota Association 
Elects Buckmaster President 


At its convention held in Sioux Falls, 
June 17-19, the South Dakota Associa- 
tion of the deaf re-elected John Buck- 
master of Erwin as president for 1977- 
1979. Registration at the convention was 
160. 


Other officers: David Soukup, Sioux 
Falls, vice president; Judy Thidebeau, 
Sioux Falls, first vice president; Lester 
Kubuk, Huron, second vice president; 
Marcus Tibbetts, Rapid City, third vice 


president; Larry Puthoff, Sioux Falls, 
secretary; Jim Mitchell, Sioux Falls, 
treasurer; David Fonder, Sioux Falls, 


sergeant-at-arms. Chosen board mem- 
bers were Norman Larson, Jr., Kenneth 
Czerny, Cindy Puthoff, Laurel Kapel and 
Wayne Hespe. 


Larry Puthoff was named Representa- 
tive to the 1978 National Association of 
the Deaf convention in Rochester, with 
Ida Laughlin as alternate. 


Rapid City will host the 1979 SDAD 
convention. Huron was awarded the 
1981 meeting. 


FIRST WITH TELECOMMUNICATIONS FOR THE DEAF 
NOW ANOTHER FIRST! THE UNIQUE & NEW 


AUTOMATICALLY ANSWERS YOUR 


PHONETYPE. V 


AN AUTOMATIC ANSWERING SYSTEM 
FULLY GUARANTEED FOR 1 YEAR 
FOR HOME - OFFICE - SCHOOL 


EASY INSTALLATION 


UNATTENDED PHONE WITH A PRE-RECORDED 


MESSAGE, “PLEASE LEAVE A MESSAGE GA” 


$525.00 


CAN BE USED AS A STANDARD COUPLER FOR 


INCOMING AND OUTGOING CALLS 
LIGHT INDICATES MESSAGE RECEIVED 


COMPATIBLE WITH NEW AND OLDER MODEL TTY’S 


ALSO 


PHONETYPE® II] $141.50 
PHONETYPE® IV $163.50 
RING SIGNALER SYSTEMS 


APPLIED COMMUNICATIONS CORPORATION 


P.O. BOX 555—BELMONT, CALIFORNIA 94002 ¢ PHONE: (415) 592-1622 VOICE ¢ (415) 592-1623 TTY 
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Chough Joins Psychiatry Staff 
At St. Paul—Ramsey Hospital 


Steven K. Chough joined the depart- 
ment of Psychiatry as Administrator of 
Mental Health Program for the Hearing 
Impaired (MHHI), May 2, 1977. Mr. 
Cough assumes administrative respon- 
sibilities for the St. Paul - Ramsey Hos- 
pital and Mental Health Center, St. Paul, 
Minnesota—providing a limited number 
of deaf patients with counseling/ther- 
apy, developing educational/inservice 
training programs, organizing policies 
and programs, supervising the MHHI 
personnel, offering consultative services 
with other social-rehabilitation agencies 
and other activities relevant to mental 
health planning and programming. 

In 1961, Mr. Chough received his B.A. 
in Sociology from Gallaudet College 
and earned his Master of Social Work 
degree from the University of Denver 
in 1963. He also has completed his doc- 
toral studies at Columbia University in 
New York, with a concentration, on so- 
cial policy-planning-organizing in men- 
tal health and is currently working on 
his dissertation, entitled “The Effects 
of Psycho-Social Adjustment of Deaf Col- 
lege Students and Their Acceptance of 
Mental Health/Counseling Services.” 

After graduating from the University 
of Denver, Mr. Chough worked as coun- 
selor and school social worker at resi- 
dential schools for deaf children in New 
Mexico and Texas. In 1966, he became 
senior psychiatric social worker (later 
promoted to supervising psychiatric 
social worker) with the Mental Health 
Services for the Deaf, New York State 
Psychiatric Institute in New York City 
for four years. He came to St. Paul in 
1£73 to work as Coordinator of Clinical 
Services for the Deaf for the Minnesota 
Department of Public Welfare until he 
began working here at St. Paul - Ramsey 
Hospital. 

Mr. Chough is a Registered Clinical 
Social Worker as well as a member of 
the Academy of Certified Social Work- 
ers within the National Association of 
Social Workers (NASW). He has pub- 
lished nine articles on mental health 
of deaf persons and has also presented 
many lectures/addresses at various con- 
ferences and workshops. 
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Here It Is! ... 


Deaf Prep’s First All-American Girls Basketball Team! 


Women’s Basketball Now Big-Time in the United States 


By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 
1500 North Coalter Street, B-6, Staunton, Virginia 24401 


Ist Annual Deaf Prep Girls Basketball 
All-American First Team 


Av. Pts. 
Per 

Name and School Age Ht. Wt. Class Game Coach 
Vicki Marlow, Indiana -...-------- 18 5-7 125 12 18.9 Baldridge 
Jo Ann O’Neill, Boston _._-_-_---- 16 5-6 125 alt 15.0 Gedney 
Paulette Price, Lexington ~_------ 18 5-6 130 12 20.0 Sheiner 
Anita Cliney, Mississippi ~--------- 16 5-9 130 10 18.2 Weir 
Noel Losert, Rome ____---------- 17 5-11 1380 11 18.7 Kingdon 
Susan Vargo, New Jersey —------- 18 5-10 135 12 12.0 Vaccarino 
Sharon Kelley, Maryland _-------- 16 5-5 125 10 16.8 White 
Debra Norris, North Carolina ____ 18 5-5 120 12 15.9 Stamps 
Jacqueline Deane, Austine __------ 17 5-5 130 amt 16.2 Holmlund 
Dana Brown, Model _.------------ 18 5-1 115 12 11.7 Baird 
Karen Tellinghuisen, St. Mary’s _-__ 18 5-3 125 12 13.5 Carroll 


SECOND TEAM: Carolina Newsome, 5-8, Jr., Model; Mary Smith, 5-7, Sr., Ohio; 
Donna Messana, 5-3, Jr., Lexington; Joyce Grubb, 5-8, Frosh, Kentucky; Tomi Jack- 
son, Sr., Indiana; Carol Welsh, Jr., Austine; Mary Villemarie, Jr., Austine; Ellen 
Sransky, 5-7, Sr., New Jersey; Patti Goodridge, 5-3, Sr., Maryland; and Elizabeth 


Anger, Sr., Mystic. 


There was a time when the only wom- 
en to be found on basketball courts 
were cheerleaders or pom-pom girls. 

Not any more. Women’s basketball 
has become big-time in the United States, 
and almost as many girls show up for 


TOP SCORER—Paulette Price led Lexington 
School for the Deaf that lost only to one 
deaf prep school during the 1976-1977 season, 
and that was by one point to Model Sec- 
ondary School for the Deaf in the finals of 
Eastern Deaf Prep girls basketball tourna- 


ment, 38-37. 
game. She had an outstanding outside shot, 
and played well inside. .A strong defense 
player, she stole the ball several times a 
game and averaged approximately 10 re- 
bounds a game. 
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Paulette averaged 20 points a 


school tryouts these days as do the men. 
The interest in women’s basketball had 
“skyrocketed” during the last two years. 
People are talking about the sport 
now, and there’s genuine respect for the 
quality of play. 


In an effort to find out just how 
good those deaf prep girls are in basket- 
ball, we attended the first Eastern Deaf 
Prep Basketball Tournament for girls 
as guest of the Maryland School for 
the Deaf. The meets were held on Febru- 
ary 24-25-26, 1977, with eight schools 
competing. It was a good thing we were 
there as exactly 50 years ago we wit- 
nessed the first Eastern States Deaf 
Prep Basketball Tournament for boys 
at the New Jersey School for the Deaf 
in West Trenton in 1927. 

Our eyes really popped when we saw 
so many girls could play basketball like 
boys. They surely knew fundamentals 
of basketball and played good defense. 

We did not pick a first Girls Deaf 
Prep All-American Five last year as 
announced because it was the first year 
of playing basketball for most schools. 
Now they were ready this year for All- 
American selections. There are about 
35 schools having a basketball team, and 
there were three deaf prep tournaments 
for girls held this year. The other two 
were the second annual New England 
Schools for the Deaf Girls -Basketball 
Tournament at the Governor Baxter State 
School for the Deaf in Portland, Maine, 
February 11-12, 1977, with six schools 
competing, and the 6th annual Invita- 


tional Basketball Tournament for Girls 
hosted by the Indiana School for the 
Deaf, January 6-8, 1977. There were 
five schools competing in this meet, and 
Indiana won her own tournament for 
the sixth consecutive year. 

Vicki Marlow of Indiana was the Most 
Valuable Player of this invitational tour- 
nament for the last four years. She, by 


the way, is believed to be the first deaf 
person to address both chambers of the. 
state legislature after being praised in 
a concurrent resolution for her athletic 
She is from New Castle and 


abilities. 


Dana Brown, outstanding performer for 
Model Sécondary School for the Deaf. 
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TEAM OF THE YEAR—Model Secondary School for the Deaf posted an outstanding winning 


season of all deaf prep schools with a 18-won, 3-loss record. 


The Lady Eagles played three 


top Eastern Deaf prep girls clubs to win the first Eastern tourney title when they defeated 


New Jersey, 48-43; Maryland, 41-36, and Lexington, 38-37. 


Mary Suttler, Denise Best, Linda Shields, 
ROW (standing)—Sharon Tinker, 
Price, Nancy Johnson, Stephanie Nutt. 


was a candidate for the Indiana Girls 
All-Star basketball team. 

Model Secondary School for the Deaf 
of Washington, D.C., sported the best 
record of any girls teams, when the lady 
Eagles coached by Ms. Terry Baird won 
18 and lost only 3 games. Other schools 
having winning seasons were Lexington 
(9-6), New Jersey (13-7), Rome (9-6), 
Austine (11-7) and Boston (13-2). 

The Austine School for the Deaf girls 
played very exciting, aggressive ball dur- 
ing the 1976-77 season, and the student 


BEST IN NEW ENGLAND—Jacquelyn (Lindy) 
Deane of Austine School for the Deaf in 
Brattleboro, Vermont, is an all-around out- 
standing player who can pull down the re- 
bounds, handle the ball well and score. She 
drove beautifully, and her drives accounted 
for most points in last quarters of all games. 
She was the main reason why the Vermont 
school won two consecutive New England 
Deaf Prep cage titles. 
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Pam Nutt, Margie Angelucci, Dana Brown. 
Bernice Campbell, 


Left to right: FRONT ROW (sitting)— 
BACK 


Cindy Fell, Caroline Newsome, Angela 


Ms. Terry Baird was head coach of this team. 


body at the Vermont school enjoyed 
watching girls basketball as much as 
boys this year. This was the first year 
Austine qualified for the Vermont Girls 
tournament in six years. They had an 
exciting trio of juniors in Lindy Deane, 
Carole Welsh, and Mary Villemaire, all 
selected to the New England Deaf Prep 
All-Tournament first team. Next year 
will be another exciting year for Aus- 
tine. They will be losing five girls to 
graduation but none of whom were start- 
ers, and they will have the returning 
“dynamic trio.” Also two very impressive 
sophomores will be returning, and one 
of them is 5’8” as a soph at 14 years of 
age and still growing with tremendous 
jump shot ability. Naturally Deb Holm- 
lund, the coach, is extremely excited over 
the prospects for next year and is look- 
ing forward to hosting the third annual 
New England Deaf Prep Girls Tourna- 
ment of which Austine was CHAMPION 
the first two years. 

Below are results of the 2nd New 
England meet: 

Austine 38, Mystic 16 

Boston 58, New Hampshire 16 

Rhode Island 39, Maine 25 

Mystic 63, New Hampshire 23 

Mystic 42, Maine 25 (fourth place) 

Boston 53, Rhode Island 25 

Austine 36, Boston 29 


Boston had Jo Ann O’‘Neill who was 
the MVP in the New England Girls meet 
both in 1976 and again in 1977. She was 
also the MVP in the summer of 1976 at 
the Pat Kennedy Basketball Camp in the 
Poconos. In this camp she competed 
with hearing girls her age and older. 
Her attitude is one of complete dedica- 
tion and enthusiasm for the game. She 
has played on the Boston team for four 
years and the potential this girl has 
for 16 years old is incredible. 

We saw several fine girl players at 


the Eastern Deaf Prep cagefest, Sharon 
Kelley, sophomore guard of Maryland 
School for the Deaf, was the best all- 
around player. What impressed us most 
was how smart she was and how well 
she was able to control the game. If 
her teammates were as proficient as 
she was, she would have no trouble be- 
coming a team player. She was a gor- 
geous jump shooter and the _ highest 
scorer of the tournament with 68 points, 
an average of 22.7 points a game. And 
she had excellent speed. 

Other girls whom we enjoyed watch- 
ing at the tournament were Susan Vargo 
of New Jersey, Karen Tellinghuisen of 
St. Mary’s, Paulette Price of Lexington 
and Dana Brown of MSSD. 

Vargo was very strong in driving to 
the basket and used the backboard very 
well .. . Brown was a very heady player 
and she was smart enough to look for 
(and pass to) an open girl. She controlled 
her team very well... Price had an ex- 
cellent shot although she didn’t shoot 
particularly well at the tournament. She 
was a good rebounder and a good all- 
around player. She played taller than 
she really is probably because of lack 
of any height on her team. . . Telling- 
huisen really impressed us, both as a 
player and as a fine young lady. She 
played perhaps the hardest of all the 
girls in the tournament and never gave 
up. She’s very fast and smart. We would 


BEST PLAYER IN THE EAST—Sharon Kelley 


of Maryland School for the Deaf led the 
Lady Orioles scoring throughout the season. 
As a guard, she was the top rebounder (even 
better than the forwards or center). A\l- 
though she is only a sophomore, Sharon was 
the leader of the team and took the re- 
sponsibility as captain throughout the year. 
She set a school record with a high of 25 
points in regular season play in one game 
and broke that at the Eastern deaf prep 
tournament with 27 points against Rochester. 
She also led the MSD five in steals. During 
the ESDAA meet, Sharon was the top scorer 
with 68 points. The closest player was Susan 
Vargo of New Jersey with 48 points. Sharon 
also won the free throw contest at the 
tournament with 13 straight baskets after 
missing her first two. All in all, Sharon was 
the best player at the tournament. 
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SHORTEST PLAYERS ON DEAF PREP GIRLS 
ALL-AMERICAN FIRST TEAM—Karen Telling- 
huisen (top) of St. Mary’s School for the Deaf 
in Buffalo, New York (left) and Dana Brown 
(bottom) of Model Secondary School for the 
Deaf in Washington D.C. Karen is 5-3, while 
Dana is 5-1. They are smart players, any- 
way, and both are seniors. Tellinghuisen 
will compete for the United States in javelin 
at the Bucharest World Games for the Deaf. 


love to see her on a team with players 
of better ability. 


All of those five fine players were 
picked for the Eastern all-tournament 
team. 


There is a possibility that the first 
Mason-Dixon Deaf Prep Basketball Tour- 
nament for Girls will take place at 
Florida School for the Deaf next year. 

There are two girls in the South 
who deserve some notice. They are 
Debra Norris of North Carolina and 
Anita Cliney of Mississippi. 


Norris was the best all-around player 
Harlteen Stamps has ever coached in his 


six years at NCSD. She had good speed 
and good hands on defense, and also was 
a fine scorer. A dependable guard, 
Debra led the Lady Bears in scoring 
with a 15.9 average per game and was 
selected to the All-Conference team. 
Clincy was an outstanding shooter. 
She scored over 40 points in two games 
against high schools and also scored 


Gallaudet Graduate From Cameroon 
Receives Watson Fellowship Grant 


Maurice Tomdio of Kumba, Came- 
roon, West Africa, who graduated from 
Gallaudet College, was awarded a fel- 
lowship grant by the Thomas J. Watson 
Foundation, for a year of independent 
study and travel abroad. The Thomas 
J. Watson Fellowship program is a na- 
tional fellowship competition which un- 
derwrites independent study and travel 
abroad for recent college graduates. 


The Fellowships are awarded annually 
by the Thomas J. Watson Foundation, 
a charitable trust established in 1961 by 
the late Mrs. Thomas J. Watson, Sr., in 
memory of her husband, founder of In- 
ternational Business Machines Corpora- 
tion. The Fellowship program was begun 
in 1968 by the daughters and sons of 
the late Mr. Watson, Sr. Since the incep- 
tion of the program, 610 Fellowship 
awards have been made, with stipends 
totaling $4,295,500. 


In June 1977, Maurice will embark 
on his independent study program. He 
will travel to France, England, Germany, 
Ghana and Nigeria, dividing his time 
among these countries. He will meet 
with educators and visit educational in- 
stitutions for the deaf, studying the 
methods used in teaching deaf children 
and adolescents. In addition, Maurice 
will study the adult education and reha- 
bilitation programs in those countries. 


NFSD INSURANCE ... 
for you ... for your family! 


e Insures you and your family at low, low rates go) 
e Builds up funds for your children’s college education 
¢ Protects your home with our special term plans 


e Pays annual dividends 
¢ Builds a retirement nest egg 


e Pays double for Accidental Death 
e Gives you membership in one of 
our 126 Divisions 


See one of our representatives or write to: 


National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 


1300 W. Northwest Highway 
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Mt. Prospect, Illinois 60056 


over 30 points in five games. And she 
was probably the best shooter in the 
conference, and easily made the all-con- 
ference first team. She is only a sopho- 
more and will be returning next year. 

Well, take a look at our FIRST Deaf 
Prep Girls All-American Basketball Team 
printed elsewhere in this sports sec- 
tion. 


After Maurice concludes his one year 
of independent study, he will return to 
Gallaudet College and pursue a mas- 
ter’s degree in elementary education for 
the deaf. Upon receiving that degree, 
Maurice’s ambition is to return to his 
home country and open a school exclu- 
sively for the deaf and hearing impaired. 


Maurice is a staunch advocate of the 
total communication method of teach- 
ing deaf and hearing impaired students. 
This method utilizes sign language, 
fingerspelling and gestures, as well as 
the spoken word. 


Maurice matriculated to Gallaudet Col- 
lege in January 1973, and graduated in 
December 1976. He received his degree 
on May 23 during the 113th commence- 
ment exercises which were held at the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception in Washington, D.C. 


Prior to coming to America to further 
his education, Maurice attended St. Jo- 
sephs College in Buea and the Modebe 
Memorial Grammar School in Onitcha, 
Nigeria, from which he graduated in 
1967. He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Puis 
Tomdio of Cameroon. 


if 


}: oe 


Maurice Tomolio, Gallaudet College graduate 
who has received a Watson Fellowship grant. 
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Deaf Prep Wrestling... 


Jesus Contreras Is Wrestler Of The Year 
North Carolina Wrestling Team Is Thriving And 
Coach Harold Deuel Gets 103rd Win 
Colorado Matmen Capture Hearts Of Class A Fans 
Mt. Airy Retains Eastern Deaf Prep Title 


By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 


1500 North Coalter Street, B-6, Staunton, Virginia 24401 


Having to overcome the disadvantage 
of being deaf can prove costly for most 
athletes. 

You’re unable to hear the whistle of 
the referee, the reaction of the crowd, 
and maybe most important, the instruc- 
tions of a coach. 

None of the three setbacks mentioned 
above seemed to bother a well disciplined 
trio of wrestlers from Colorado School 
for the Deaf as the group of Bulldog 
grapplers walked away with three indi- 
vidual championships in leading their 
team to a fourth place finish in the 
Class A state high school wrestling 
tournament in Greeley, February 11-12, 
1977. 

The CSB squad missed winning a team 
trophy at the tournament which was 
won by Holiy High. The Holly Wild- 
cat’s title was its seventh title in the 
past nine years. 

Bernie Atencio, the Bulldog 119- 
pounder, got things started when he 
pinned Kevin Krentz of Cheyenne Wells 
in 4:41. Atencio’s pin (his second of 


the tourney) brought tears to coach 
Alonzo Whitt’s eyes, and it was obvious 
that CSD wrestlers were out to prove 
that they too can compete with the best 
of them. 

Jesus Contreras kept the string of Bull- 
dog pins alive when he took only 1:46 
to dispose Tim Swaney of North Park 
in the 138-pound title match. 

Failing to come up with a pin, but 
nonetheless winning the state title at 
167-pound was CSD’s Merle McAdoo. 
The curly haired 167-pounder came as 
close as possible to pinning Dale Hav- 
ens of Basalt High, but ended up settling 
for a 10-2 decision. 

Nobody was more pleased than Alonzo 
Whitt, who returned to CSD to resume 
his duties as supervising teacher of the 
Upper School and wrestling coach after 
completing his LTP course at CSUN 
last year. He said those three kids are 
tough individuals, and he is very proud 
of them. They’ve been together since 
they were in junior high school, and 
they’re all very close friends. 


One secret that Whitt revealed as to 
a possible key to his squad’s success 
is that they practiced a lot with AAA 
schools in the Colorado Springs area. 

Wrestling, Whitt says, comes naturally 
for the students at the Colorado School 
for the Deaf. The sport requires physi- 
cal conditioning, mental discipline and 
dedication and deaf people learn the 
importance of developing those qualities 
at an early age. Whitt suggests that 
quickness is perhaps as important as 
strength and endurance for his wrestlers. 
They’re maybe not the strongest in the 
world, but they are fast and they have 
good balance. They sense what the op- 
ponent’s next move will be. They re- 
act instinctively. The communications 
gap can create a problem once a wres- 
tling match begins. Other coaches can 
shout instructions. Whitt says he tries 
to prepare his wrestlers for any eventu- 
ality, but when they get into trouble 
they’re pretty much on their own. He 
tells them to look at him when they 
need help. If they can see him, he can 


EASTERN STATES DEAF PREP CHAMPION AGAIN — This the wrestling team representing Pennsylvania School for the Deaf at Mt. Airy 


had a new head coach in Harold Koch. 
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This is the best team the school has ever had! 
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THANKS TO ALONZO WHITT—Colorado 
School for the Deaf had a great wrestling 


season with a 9-2 record in dual meets. 
Two of the losses were very close. CSD 
placed first in its invitational meet, fourth 
in the Badger Invitational Tournament, first 
in the Black Forest League, second in the 
District tourney and fourth in the State 
Class A finals. And during his wrestling 
coaching career at CSD (1970-77), Whitt has 
produced 10 state champs: Fidel Martinez in 
1971 and 1972; Larry Schwarz in 1973; Jesus 
Contreras in 1974, 1975 and 1977; Bernie 
Atencio in 1975 and 1977; Ray Kilthau in 
1976 and Merle McAdow in 1977, 


tell them what to do. 

And Whitt concludes, “In some ways, 
deaf people feel inferior to those who 
can hear. Athletics gives the boys a 
challenge they can all reach out for. 
They love to compete against boys who 
can hear and they love to beat them. 
It’s a means of gaining confidence which 
can be helpful to them in other areas 
of their life.” 


Contreras has achieved an incredible 
record during his prep career. He won 
107 matches and lost only three. He 
racked up a 27-0 record this past season 
and to top things off he garnered his 
third Class A state title in four years 
of varsity wrestling. As a freshman 
Contreras tipped the scales at 112 pounds 
and took his first state championship. 
He then came back as a sophomore to 
win the 119 Class A crown. Wrestling 
in the 132-pound division as a junior 
Contreras was unable to repeat as a 
state champ, being runnerup, but he re- 
turned to form at 138 this year. He 
said every year was tough, and it never 
got any easier. And he was one of 
only two Colorado Springs area wrestlers 
to beat his opponent in an exhibition 
match with a Japanese All-Star team 
this year. 

Last summer at the National World 
Games for the Deaf wrestling tryouts at 
Tucson, Arizona, Jesus Contreras pinned 
four opponents including three “Deaf 
Olympians” Larry Schwarz of Ada, Ok- 
lahoma, Harold Stuart of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, and Ronald Gough of Austin, 
Texas, and decisioned one grappler, but 
he lost a tough match in the finals when 
he was decisioned by another “Deaf 
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Olympian,” John Reid of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. However, both Jesus Contreras 
and John Reid were named to the USA 
squad in the featherweight class (up to 
62 kgs or 136.4 lbs.) for the Buchar- 
est Games. Reid now a NTID student, 
is not going to Bucharest, so Contreras 
will compete in both freestyle and Greco- 
Roman in the featherweight class at 
the XIII World Games for the Deaf. 
Contreras is already a completely differ- 
ent wrestler with more confidence in 
himself and will win medals at Bucharest 
this summer. He has just a tremendous 
attitude and desire, and he’s never had 
to be disciplined. 

His wrestling is his strong point but 
he’s one heck of a football player (1,081 
yards at halfback in 8-man football in 
1976). The trip to Romania to compete 
in the World Games is in Contreras’ 
immediate plans. He hopes to attend 
University of Colorado, the University 
of Oregon or Rangley College and then 
go into coaching. 


Contreras is Colorado’s wrestling 
Player of the Year, so he’s also our 
choice as the Deaf Prep’s wrestling 
Player of the Year. 


Bernie Atencio was honored as the 
state outstanding Class A wrestler when 
he won the 112-pound championship as 
a sophomore. After logging a 15-0 rec- 
ord as a junior, he did not compete in 
the state tournament for “personal 
reasons.” He was very, very disap- 
pointed without offering further expla- 
nation, but he said he promised himself 
he would make up for it this year and 
he DID. Bernie has compiled a remark- 
able four-year record of 105-4-1. He was 
also a defensive lineman in 8-man foot- 


bal despite his lack of size. 

Atencio was just named to the USA 
team in wrestling in the flyweight cate- 
gory (up to 52 kgs. or 114.4 Ibs.) re- 
placing Wesley Feria of Pacifica, Cali- 
fornia, also a former “Deaf Olympian,” 
also not going to Bucharest. 

Merle McAdow was 24-2 the past sea- 
son and will be back next year. 

The North Carolina School for the 
Deaf has always had a top notch ath- 
letic program and as a result has pro- 
duced some very fine teams. This is 
mainly due to the high caliber of coaches 
that NCSD has had and now has. Of 
course, this includes Harold Deuel. 


Devel, who has coached the Bears to 
prominence in football and wrestling 
since he came to NCSD 11 years ago, 
reached a milestone when his wrestling 
team defeated Hibriten High, 60-12, the 
100th dual wrestling win for him. 


NCSD has won 92 out of 121 dual 
meets in the last seven years and the 
record over the 11-year span is 103-61-1. 
The Bears finished their dual match 
season this year with a 144-1 mark and 
entered the Western Sectionals wres- 
tling tournament at Tuscola High School. 
The top two finishers in each weight 
division of that meet advanced to the 
state finals. 


If you don’t know that NCSD has a 
strong wrestling program, a glance at 
the individual records would tell the 
story. Six wrestlers finished the 1976- 
77 wrestling season with 20 or more 
victories. Darrell Millsaps, a senior at 
170 pounds, wound up with a 22-5-1 
record to lead the way. Dennis Apper- 
son at 141 and Malcolm Oxendine at 
heavyweight completed with 20-3-1 marks. 


REMEMBER?—The picture of these three boys who won the Colorado State Class A wrestling 
titles reading a comic strip resembles the picture that was taken three years ago when 


they were in junior high at the Colorado School for the Deaf. 
appeared in the October 1975 issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN. 


look at it and compare it with this photo. 


are seniors while McAdow is a junior. 


The picture of them 
If you still have it, take a 


Left to right: Merle McAdow (167 Ib.), Jesus 
Contreras (138 Ib.) and Bernie Atencio (119 Ib.). 
the United States at the upcoming World Games for the Deaf at Bucharest, Romania, 


Both Contreas and Atencio will compete for 
Both 
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Oxendine is a senior and Apperson is 
a sophomore. Three juniors won over 
20 matches each. Ricky Lawrence at 
135 was the second leading winner on 
the Bear team with a 21-5 record. Ger- 
ald Warren, at 108, and Tony Ratcliff, 
at 198, concluded the season with 20- 
5 records. 

All six of these wrestlers participated 
in the National WGD Trials at Tucson 
last year. 

Harold Koch is a 1955 graduate of the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf at Fari- 
bault and worked at this school as a 
counselor for 13 years. After a year 
at the Berkeley school and a year at the 
Riverside school, he came to the Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf at Mt. Airy 
seven years ago, and has recently be- 
come a teacher in the Vocational School. 
Himself a top-notch wrestler, Koch is 
the new head coach at PSD, and his 
wrestling team had a fine record this 
year, winning 13 and losing only 2 in 
dual meets, the best in school’s history. 
The PSD Panther grapplers also re- 
tained the Eastern States Deaf prep 
tournament and won the Girard College 
Invitational meet in which 12 schools 
participated. They placed second in a 
take down tournament and placed third 
in the Penn-Jersey championships (10 
schools competing). 

Outstanding on the Koch-coached PSD 


| Publications 


SOUNDS OF SILENCE by Judith Rich- 
ards. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
N. Y., 1977, 347 pp. 


Aramenta Lee’s peaceful emigre life 
in Paris is shattered by a terse wire 
summoning her home: AM DYING 
COME HOME MOTHER. Reluctantly 
returning to the great family mansion 
in Mobile, she remembers her willful 
manipulative mother, who had driven 
one daughter and her son to miserable, 
untimely deaths. Only Aramenta had 
escaped, through a happy marriage to 
Lieutenant James Darcy. But when 
James died overseas in combat and 
Aramenta lost their baby at birth, she 
had left home for a new life in Paris. 


The sole heir to the family fortune, 
Aramenta determines to sell the man- 
sion, settle the estate and return to 
Paris. But she is thwarted. Aramenta 
seems clutched in the spectral hands 
of her dead mother—caught in the legal 
morass of wills and probates, ambitious 
attorneys and social pressure. 


Her young, aspiring lawyer, Randy 
Beausarge, hires a “deaf mute” handy- 
mian, Virgil Wilson, to assist in prepar- 
ing the 4l-room Lee mansion for sale. 
Virgil is intelligent and perceptive, but 
isolated by silence. He yearns for the 
day when Aramenta will speak to him 
in the only language he knows, the sign 
language of the deaf, and dreams that 
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Pi 


i m 
TOURNEY WINNER—North Car 


pated in this meet. 


olina School for the Deaf won the Appalachian-Smoky Moun- 
tain Conference wrestling tournament with 24312 points. 


The NCSD Bears finished second in the Charlotte County Day In- 
vitational Tournament and compiled a fine 14-4-1 record for the year. 


More than 100 wrestlers partici- 


Team members, left 


to right: FIRST ROW (seated on floor)—Managers Nat Curtis, Mike Gentry and Lee Dawson. 
SECOND ROW —Butch Lambert, Gerald Warren, Tony Goodson, Tim Stanback, Brian McAbee, 


Ricky Lawrence, Dennis 


Apperson and Mike Worthington. 


THIRD ROW —Head Coach 


Harold Devel, Malcolm Oxendine, Tony Ratcliff, Johnny Anderson, Darrell Millsaps, Jimmy 


Johnson and Assistant Coach Ken Michaels. 


team were Tom Buckingham at 101 who 
boosted his personal record of 20-2, and 
Frank Imparo, a heavyweight who com- 
piled a sparkling 20-1 mark. 

Wisconsin School for the Deaf matmen 
lost to Indiana School for the Deaf 


she will favor him with her money. 


In the subbasement of the old house, 
a wine cellar, Aramenta Lee discovers 
a family tragedy and her mother’s final 
macabre legacy. Hiding in the labyrinth 
of casks and wine racks, a pale, bearded 
ghost of things past comes surging for- 
ward to envelop Aramenta Lee in a 
web of circumstances which will bring 
the family infamous notoriety and ulti- 
mate shame. Self-imprisoned in the 
cellar for thirty years is the son she 
had thought dead—a mute recluse ter- 
rified of the outside world, of his own 
mother. He fiercely resists her at- 
tempts to communicate, choosing to re- 
treat stubbornly to the total isolation 
of the cellar, which had shielded him 
for so long. 


When all her own efforts fail, Ara- 
menta turns in desperation to the deaf 
handyman, Virgil. Ultimately it is Virgil 
who brings about the novel’s stirring 
and triumphant climax, as the battle of 
wills of Aramenta, her son and Virgil 
resolves itself in a gripping upbeat 
finale. 


So reads the dust jacket... 
* * * 


The author indeed has a suspense 
story, and her handling of autism has 
insight. Portrayal of Virgil Wilson has 
some weaknesses, in that his capacity 
for written language does not ring true 
in light of his background. Nor does 
his speechreading ability. 

The ending is rather abrupt. -Anyone 


grapplers early in the season, 29-38, but 
improved greatly to win the Indian 
Trail Conference tournament to climb 
into a tie with Maranatha High and St. 
Joseph’s High for first place and their 
sixth consecutive conference crown! 


even more familiar with deafness and 
the deaf might be stumped trying to 
come up with a story extension or a 
sequel. 

All in all, Judith Richards has come 
up with an engrossing novel. Readers 
will be awaiting for her second book, 
now in process.—JMS. 


(See advertisement elsewhere in this 
issue regarding availability of SOUNDS 
OF SILENCE from the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf.) 


Jackie Coker California Consultant 
For Deaf-Blind Services 


Jackie Coker, counselor-teacher for 
the adult blind in the Sacramento Dis- 
trict Office, has been assigned additional 
duties as a part-time statewide consul- 
tant in California to assist vocational re- 
habilitation counselors for the blind, for 
the deaf, and for other counselor-teachers 
with case-finding, outreach services, 
special community resources develop- 
ment and technical consultation on 
unique problems of delivering services 
to deaf-blind clients. 

Jackie is deaf and blind herself. 


As a result of the rubella epidemic 
in the early 1960’s, a larger number of 
persons who are both blind and deaf is 
expected to be referred to the depart- 
ment for services. Jackie’s assignment 
is part of the preparation for providing 
services to those persons. 


She may be reached by telephone at 
461-2201 (ATSS) or (916) 446-3441. 
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Georgia LeMaster (left) 
Turbitt (right), Associate Director, 
sonville, Indiana. 


Federal Service to Mrs. LeMaster. 


Georgia LeMaster Recipient 
Of Census Bureau Award 

Georgia LeMaster, formerly Georgia 
Miles, 3091 Breckinridge Lane in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, employed for 18 years 
at the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census in Jeffersonville, 
Indiana, received the Bronze Medal 
Award for Superior Federal Service. 
This is the third highest award given 
out by the Census Bureau and the high- 
est award given out by the Data Pro- 
cessing Division of Jeffersonville, In- 
diana. 

This award was presented to Georgia, 
a data transcriber, in the Data Process- 
ing Systems Branch-Entrex for more 
than 15 years of dedication and ex- 
emplary performance. The award con- 
sisted of a framed certificate signed by 
John W. Kendrick, Chief Economist for 
the Department of Commerce, and 
Robert L. Hagan, Acting Director, Bur- 
eau of the Census, and a bronze medal 
engraved with Georgia’s name and a 


is shown with Bob Allen, Association Division: Chief, 


and James 


Data Processing Division, Bureau of the Census, Jeffer- 
The occasion was the presentation of a Bronze Medal Award for Superior 


small bronze pin—a replica of the bronze 
medal that Georgia wears proudly. 

When notified by letter of the award, 
Georgia was completely surprised and 
found it hard to believe that she was 
going to be a recipient of this award. 
This was not her first award but she 
said she was deeply honored with this 
particular one and the memory of that 
most exciting event in her life. She 
did express regret that her father had 
not lived long enough to share this 
momentous occasion with her. 

Georgia is the only deaf employee in 
the Data Processing Division where she 
is employed. However, she has never 
permitted her deafness to be an obstacle 
in her life. She is a graduate of the 
Indiana School for the Deaf and at- 
tended Gallaudet College for one year. 

Mrs. Glenna Carol Barnett, a legal 
secretary with a law firm in Bedford, 
Kentucky, is the very proud daughter 
of Georgia LeMaster and her deservedly 
earned award. 


Citation Of Alan B. Crammatte 
(Continued from page 3) 


the challenge offered by each field of work and succeeded 


remarkably well. 


Gallaudet College is aware of his vast and steady con- 


tributions over the years. 


For example, his book, 


‘Deaf 


Persons in Professional Employment,” is the standard refer- 
ence in its field. Alan B. Crammatte is being honored on this 
occasion, however, for unusual scholarly work in editing the 
voluminous report of the VIIth Congress of the World Fed- 
eration of the Deaf and for his leadership in chairing the 
Steering Committee of the Gallaudet College Faculty in 
preparing its third reaccreditation self-study. By means of .. 
this citation, it is our intent to recognize his scholarship and 
to express deep and continuing appreciation to him for his 
good work. We acknowledge today the epitome of the scholar 


who is a deaf person. 
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Church Directory 


Assemblies of God 


At the crossroads of America . . 


SIBST, ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:45 a.m.; 
and 7:00 p.m.; Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 

p.m. Special services for the deaf. 
Rev. John K. Sederwall, pastor, (216) 836-5530 
TTY (216) 836-5531 Voice. 


When in Baltimore, welcome to. . 
DEAF ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
3302 Harford Road, Baltimore, Md. 21218 
Sun. 9:45-11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; Wed., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Bruce E. Brewster, pastor. Phone 467-8041 
Jesus said, “I am the way, the truth and 

the life.’—John 14:6 


When in the Pacific Paradise, visit ... 


HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa St., Honolulu, Hi. 96815 
Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; worship 10:30 a.m. 
Bible Study, second and fourth Wed.; Fellow- 
ship First Fri., 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. David Schiewer, Pastor 
732-0120 Voice or TTY 


When in Portland, welcome to 
FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1315 S.E. 20th Ave., Portland, Ore. 97214 
Sunday 9:45 and 11:00 a.m. 
Thursday 7:30 
Rev. Norman Stallings, pastor 


Baptist 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 


Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Interpreter, Mrs. 
Irene Stark (husband’s first name is James). 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
11:00 a.m. (Interpreting for the Deaf). Eve- 
Bay ee 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for the 
ea 


APPLEWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH 
11200 W. 32nd Ave., Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033 
Luther Mann, Th. D., Pastor 


Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70821 
Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third 
floor, Palmer Memorial Bldg. Sunday School, 
9:00 a.m., for all ages. Worship services, 10:30 


a.m, 
Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Corner Cleveland & Osceola, Downtown 


Clearwater, Fla. 
Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 a.m., Sunday School; 11:00 a.m., Mo 
Worship; 11:00 a.m., Live’ Color-TV-Channel 10 


Come and learn God’s word at. . 
HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenly Dr., Oakland, Calif. 94605 


Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. . 

7 p.m.; Training hour, 6 p.m.; Wed. Bible & 

prayer, 7:30 p.m. 

Interpreters: Arlo bes tos ae Shirley Compher 

Pastor: James L. Parker, B. S., M. Div., . M. 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
811 Wealthy Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Rev. Roger Kent Jackson, pastor 
Sunday: 10:00 & 11:00 a.m.-6: ag ee 
Wed.: 7:00 p.m. Prayer & Bible tudy 
Deaf Missionary Outreaches of our Church: 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Cc tian Outreach for the Deaf 
BETHLEHEM BAPTIST CHURCH 
4601 West Ox Road, Fairfax, Va. 22030 
Pastor: B. W. Sanders 
703-631-1112 
All services interpreted for the deaf. 
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THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 
Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday School for deaf 
11:00 a.m., Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended 


Visiting The Sarasota, Fla. Area? 
Welcome to... 


SOUTHSIDE BAPTIST CHURCH 
2035 Magnolia St. 


(Off of the 3200 Block of South Hwy. 41) 
Services Interpreted for the Deaf 
Sundays at 11:00 A.M. & 7:30 P.M. 


When in Indiana’s capital... 
Visit Central Indiana’s largest Deaf Depart- 
ment at 


INDIANAPOLIS BAPTIST TEMPLE 
2635 South East St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Central Indiana’s largest Sunday School, locat- 
ed behind K-Mart on South 31 
Deaf Chapel Hour 10:00 a.m.; Sunday eve 7:30 
p.m. services interpreted. 
Dr. Greg Dixon, Pastor 
Church office phone (317) 787-3231 (TTY) 


When in St. Augustine, Florida, Welcome To 


CAVALRY BAPTIST CHURCH 
110 Masters Drive, St. Augustine, Fla. 


Interpreters for the deaf at the 11:00 a.m. 
worship service 
Rev. Carl Franklin, pastor 


PHILADELPHIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
& DEAF CENTER 
823 W. Manchester Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90044 


Sunday Bible study, 9:30 a.m.: worship, 11:00 
a.m. Deaf and hearing worshiping together. 
Elder Sam Hooper, Melvin Sanders, teachers: 
Willa G. Boyd, interpreter; William T. 
Ward, pastor. 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at... 


THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 


Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507 


22ND STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
6620 E. 22nd Street, Tucson, Arizona 85710 
Phones 298-2850 and 886-6702 
Pastor: Charles E. Pollard 


Interpreters: Murray and Nancy Machen 
Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship services, 11:00 
a.m. and 7:00 p.m. All services interpreted 

for the deaf, including all music. 
Anyone traveling to or through Tucson will 
find a cordial welcome. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
14200 Golden West St., Westminster, 
Calif. 92683 
Sunday morning Bible study, 9:30 worship, 


11:00. Sunday night Christian life studies, 
6:00; worship service. 7:00. 


Recreation and social calendar on request. 
Pastor, Robert D. Lewis 
Church phone 714-894-3349 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. 


Evening worship 7:00 p.m. 
A Full Church Program for the Deaf 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
“In the heart of Pine Bluff for the hearts 
of people!” 

You are invited to worship with us at 9:45 in 
Sunday School and 10:55 in Worship. Join us 
for lunch on the second Sunday of each month 
—a special fellowship for the deaf. Evening 
worship, 7:00; Wednesday services, 7:00. 

Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 

Anton C. Uth, Pastor 
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When in the Nation’s Capital... 
Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 


Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks 
west of Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 
6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Md. 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 
11:00 a.m. All other services interpreted. 
Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Church office phone 277-8850 


COLUMBIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
103 West Columbia Street 
Falls Church, Virginia 22046 


The Deaf Department invites you to attend 
Sunday School at 9:45 a.m. Worship services 
. ee a.m. and 7:30 p.m. interpreted for the 
eaf. 


A church that cares for the deaf... 
AIRPORT BAPTIST CHURCH 
2600 Army Post Rd., Des Moines, lowa 50321 
Services: Sunday School, 9:45: Morning Wor- 
ship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00. 


TABERNACLE BAPTIST CHURCH 
Derry Rd., Rte. 102, Hudson, N. H. 03051 
Pastor: Arlo Elam 
Interpreters: Frank and Carol Robertson 
All services interpreted for deaf including 
music. Sunday: Bible Study at 9:45 a.m.; 
worship at 11:00 a.m. and 6:00 p.m. Wednes- 

day: Evening service 7:00 p.m. 


Catholic 


Roman Catholic 
Immaculate Conception Parish 
177 S. York Rd., Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 
All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 
as 2nd and 4th Sundays, September through 
une. 


NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Ferdinand St., New Orleans, La. 70117 
(504) 943-5511 24-Hour Answering Service 


Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 
Movie: Friday 7:30 to midnight (Hall) 
Mass Saturday, 7 p.m., at St. Gerard Parish 
for the Hearing Impaired, followed by social. 
Socials: Saturday, p.m. to midnight (Hall) 
rene 2824 Dauphine Street, Phone (504) 943- 
7888. 
24-Hour Educational Service (504) 945-4121 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 
Rev. Gerard J. Howell, Pastor/Director 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 

M4K 3N9 Canada 
Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 


ST. JOHN’S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 
TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 
Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 
ARCHDIOCESE OF LOS ANGELES 
Services for the deaf and hard of hearing. 
Office: 923 S. aa Los Angeles, Ca. 


(213) 388-8101, Ext. 236, TTY 234 
9:00 a.m. to 4:30 P.M. 
Rev. Brian Doran, Director 
George Horan, Associate Director 


Rev. 


Church of Christ 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 
Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 
ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Rada Rockville, 
Sunday Class, 10:00 ‘a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 
HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 


Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 
7:30 p.m.; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. 
and 6:00 p.m. 


ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Ave., Oregon, Ohio 43616 
Adjacent to Toledo on Eastside. Get off I-280 
at Starr Avenue exit—approx. 2 mi. straight 


east. 

Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling, Minister avail- 
able for services in your town. Deaf chapel 
separate from hearing. Minister available to 

help you. 
Visitors warmly welcome, 


In Los Angeles area, worship at... 


MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 


Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service 10:30 
a.m., 6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 
Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 

Worship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00. 


When in Idaho, visit... 
TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, Idaho 


Bible Study, 10:00 a.m.; Worship, 10:55 & 6 p.m. 
Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


Episcopal 


St. AGNES’ MISSION FOR THE DEAF 


Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 
Dennison Ave. & West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 


THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 


Welcomes you to worship with us at any of 
our 75 churches across the nation. 


For information or location of the church 


nearest you, consult your telephone directory 
or write to: 


Robert Cunningham 
Executive Secretary 
556 Zinnia Lane 
Birmingham, Alabama 35215 


ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 


St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville, Mobile, Ala. 
Rev. Silas J. Hirte 


When in Denver, welcome to 


ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 


Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 
All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 
ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 
426 West End Ave., near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Columba Gilliss, OSH 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
- New York, N. Y. 10024 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 
When in historic Philadelphia, a warm wel- 
come to worship with us! Services every Sun- 


day, 1:30 p.m. St. Stephen’s Church, 10th be- 
low Market, in Center City, Philadelphia. 


When in Rochester, N. Y., welcome to 


EPHPHATHA EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


St. Thomas Episcopal Church 
Corner Highland Ave. and Winton Rd. 
Rochester, N. Y. 14609 


Services 10 a.m. every Sunday 
Contact: The Rev. Alvin Burnworth 
Voice or TTY 315-247-1436 
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Lutheran 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 
6861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 
Worship at 10:30 every Sunday 
(9:00 a.m., June, July, August) 
Rey. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 


Services 11:00 arm. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


We are happy to greet you at... 
EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 

2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.; 
Every Sunday: Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worship 
Service, 10:30 am. (interpreted). 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as- 

sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780. 


Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 
ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
421 W. 145 St., N. Y., N. Y. 10031 


Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. 1 p.m. 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
Home Phone (914) 375-0599 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 
ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 
11:00 a.m, Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m. 
June-July-August 
Rev. Frederick Anson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 
and IRT-74th St. Subways 


Welcome to... 


PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 


Pastor Marlow J. Olson, the only full time 
pastor to the deaf in the State of Indiana 
the Nation’s Capital visit ... 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20011 


Sunday Worship—9:15 a.m. 
Robert J. Muller, pastor 
TTY 864-2119 


Welcome to... 


PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
3801 Gillham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 


Worship every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Walter Uhlig, pastor, Phone 561-9030 


You are welcome to worship at... 
HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 


Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 
TTY (314) 725-8349 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 


Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Wm. Lange, pastor 

TTY 644-2365, 644-9804 
Home 724-4097 
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ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
2447 East Bay Drive, Clearwater, Florida 
(Between Belcher and Highway 19) 
A church of the deaf, by the deaf, for the 
deaf. Our services are conducted in sign lang- 
uage by the pastors. Services lst Sunday, 2:00 
p.m.; 3rd Sunday, 7:00 p.m. TTY and Voice— 
531-2761. 
Rev. Frank Wagenknecht, pastor; Rev. Gary 
Bomberger, associate 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33504 
Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
or 621-8950 


Every Sunday: 
Bible Class 
Worship Service 
Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 
ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G’” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


10:00 A.M. 
11:00 A.M. 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 


679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 
Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fel- 
lowship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 
ST. GEORGE’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 
Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, Ist 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 
ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 
Services: Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 
TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 


United Methodist 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 
Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
2100 Kentucky Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 46805 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; church services, 
11:00 a.m. 
Total Communication Used 
Grace Nunery, Coordinator for Deaf Ministry 
Rev. C. Albert Nunery, Senior Pastor 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 
WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 


7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 
Sunday School for hearing children 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 
Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
Services in Dixon Chapel 
77 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Tl. 60126 
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Other Denominations 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
worship, 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m. 
When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 
Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; ore 10:30 a.m. 
Wed. Bible Study and Fri. Fellows 7:00 p.m. 
Children’s WOREARY religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 


CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


(Non-Denominational) 


1304 Ailene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 


3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 23513 


Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 
Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR (Nationwide) 


Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


CHRIST’S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 


Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 
Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, Ill. 69435 
Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 
All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass 


Service at 10:45 a.m., 3rd Sunday, September 
through June. 


When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 
LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 


Services held every fourth Sunday of the 
month except July and August at 3:00 p.m. 
An Interdenominational Deaf Church 
Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 
Relations 


ne 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF LOS ANGELES 
1050 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday worship services, 
11:00 a.m. and 7:30 p.m., signed. 


Interdenominational 


SALEM DEAF FELLOWSHIP 
Meets in Miller Chapel rented from the First 
Free Methodist Church, corner of Market and 
Winter Streets. 
Salem, Oregon 97301 
Pastor William M. Erickson, Director 
Voice/MCM (503) 581-1874 


Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; worship 11:00 a.m. 
We are a body of believers joined together 
for fellowship and praising the Lord. We 
welcome you to our hour of worship. 


AMERICAN MISSIONS TO THE DEAF, INC. 
Rev. C. Ray Roush, Chairman 
P. O. Box 424, State Line, Pa. 17263 
TTY 717-597-8800 
World’s only independent, fundamental Deaf 
Mission Board—for and by the deaf. Deaf 


Evangelists for your church. Foreign mis- 
sionaries to the deaf. Gospel magazine, 
“Hearing Hearts.” Overhead transparencies 
for loan. Tracts and Bible Studies for the 
deaf. Write for more information. 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF NEW YORK 
Box 1757, General P. O., New York, 
N. Y. 10001 
Sunday worship services at 


Duane Methodist Church, 13th and 
Seventh Ave., 7:00 p.m., signed. 
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AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1467 East Market St., Akron, Ohio 44305 


“A friendly place to congregate” 


Open Tues. & Thurs., 6 p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Fri., 
6 p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Sat., 6 p.m.-1:30 a.m.; Sun., 
6 p.m.-11:30 p.m. 


In Atlanta, it’s the 


GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 


Open Every Fridav and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 
4747 WN. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, IIl., 60641 


Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest . . 


DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 
4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 


Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by... 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 


Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 


Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday 


THE TAMPA SILENT CLUB 


(Odd Fellows Temple) 
6220 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Fla. 33604 


TTY 813-244-2241 
Open every 4th Saturday night. 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46205 
Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 


evenings 
Eugene Schick, president 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha (welcome) from... 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
American Legion Auxiliary Hall 

612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 

2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 

Address all mail to: 

Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


When in Houston, you are welcome 


HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, 


606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 


Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 


When in New Hampshire, come to the... 
MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 
126 Lowell St., Manchester, N. H. 


Open every second and fourth Satur of 
each month with free Captioned Movies 


GAM 


CLUB DIRECTORY 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 
When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


When in Orlando, come to the... 


ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1914 Edgewater Dr., Orlando, Fla. 32804 


Social and captioned movies on 3rd Satur- 
day night of each month, Sept.-May. 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 
The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 


in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 


Open Saturdays. 
8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 
TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC, 


530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 


Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 


Business meetng on 2nd Friday of month. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 


4255 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Socials every Ist and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Leon A. Carter, Secretary 
620 Hillcrest Mobile Home Park, Clearwater, 
Florida 33515 


LADIES SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
(Since 1914) 
Meets at Los Angeles Club of the Deaf, Inc. 
3218 1/2 Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90007 
Second Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Augusta Lorenz, corresponding secretary 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 


The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 


208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month, 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Samuel D. Shultz, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2109-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 


Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Walter M. Chulman, president 

Irving Alpert, vice president 

Max J. Cohen, secretary 

Milton Cohen, treasurer 


“OUR WAY” 


To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 
National Conference of Synagogue Youth 
116 E. 27th St., New York, N. Y. 10016 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
15000 N. Miami Ave., North Miami, Florida 


Open first and third Saturday of 
every month 
Secretary: Eleanor Struble 


National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 


Gerald Burstein, President 


6131 Claridge Drive 
Riverside, Calif. 92506 


Kenneth Rothschild, Secy.-Treas. 

P. O. Box 24 

Sloatsburg, N.Y. 10974 

Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 


9102 Edmonston Court 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 


1978 NCJD CONVENTION 
Beverly Hills, Calif., August 1-5 
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$150.00 
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$120.00 
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54.00 48.00 
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